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AMONGST OURSELVES 


We wish to thank all those who have sent us expressions of 
sympathy over the loss of Father Etzig. It was impossible to 
answer personally all these kind letters— but we feel that this 
public acknowledgment “Amongst Ourselves” will be accepted as 
proof of our gratitude and appreciation. 

* * * 


More and more often in late months we have received notes 
worded something like this: “I happened to see one copy of THE 
LicuoriAn recently and liked it. Please enter my subscription.” 
An encouraging sort of thing, that, — and it moves us to remind 
readers that they may easily be instrumental in causing others to 
see one or the other copy of THE Licuortan. They too might 
“like it and enter their subscription.” 

* * 


“Summoned at the Noonday of Life” begins a new series of 
biographies of young men and women who died in the prime of 
life. Father Etzig had planned two series, and Father August 
Zeller will carry it through. . . . The series of articles on the 
Redemptoristines, begun last month by Father Cullen, will be con- 
tinued in the next issue. 
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PLEA TO LIGUORI 


Mighty warrior, sainted hero, 
Joyous bearer of the cross, 

Fire our hearts, destroy our weakness, 
St. Alphonsus, pray for us. 


Zealous writer, earnest pleader, 
Teacher of the incredulous, 

Direct our pens, dispel our darkness, 
St. Alphonsus, pray for us. 


Fearless preacher, ardent spokesman 
Of the Word most luminous, 

Touch our lips with coal of fire, 
St. Alphonsus, pray for us. 


Child of Mary, child and champion 
Of her name so glorious, 

Make our love to thine be equal 
St. Alphonsus, pray for us. 


Inspired Founder, fruitful father 
Of a race most numerous, 

Give thy sons thy heart and courage, 
St. Alphonsus, pray for us. 


Chosen shepherd, priestly leader, 
Though the ways be perilous, 

Guide our steps toward living pasture, 
St. Alphonsus, pray for us. 


O warrior, saint, O writer, pleader, 
O bearer of the saving cross, 
O preacher, father, founder, shepherd, 
St. Alphonsus, pray for us. 
— D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 




















FATHER TIM CASEY 





PROBLEM IN COLOR 


Cc. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


OLLY, the priest’s housekeeper, knew how to speak and how to 
M be silent. And, by the same token, her silence was often more 
emphatic than her speech. For instance, the very way she laid the “oat 
stirabout” on the breakfast table before him, that hazy September 
morning, told Father Casey more plainly than a half-hour’s lecture 
that Molly’s whole soul disapproved of something somebody had done. 

Naturally he could not come out flatfooted and ask: “What is it, 
Molly? And who did it?” The citadel of her thoughts could be carried 
by no such frontal attack. He tried strategy. 

“Ugh, this damp weather!” he complained simulating a shiver. “It 
will be the death of us all.” (There had not been a drop of rain since 
the harvest time.) 

“°Tis a fine day entirely, glory to the Man above,” was her answer. 

“Your own rheumatism is coming back on you again, however,” the 
priest insisted. “I can see the suffering in your face.” 

Unconsciously she stroked her wrinkled visage as if to wipe away 
the tell-tale signs. “Sure, ’tis not the rheumatiz that’s in it —at all. 
I was only wonderin’.” 

“Wandering?!!” in pretended alarm. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, I said wondering, not wandering.” 

“Oh, wondering, wondering. — Wondering about what?” 

“I was wonderin’ what would be the color, now, what would be the 
color of an immortal soul.” 

“Molly, I’m surprised at you. Only material things, like bodies, can 
have color. The soul is a spirit. Spirits can have no color.” 

Molly accepted the rebuke with marvelous calm, indeed, she seemed 
to have anticipated it. “Ah, so that’s it. They will be having no color at 
all, will they? But how then will the black people be distinguished from 
the rest of us Christians?” 

“Why should they be distinguished from the rest of us?” 
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“So they can be put and kep’ in their own little corner of heaven, 
to be sure.” 

“There will be no segregation of negroes in the Kingdom of the 
Blest.” 

“Then why should there be segraygation in God’s Kingdom on 
earth, since ’tis only a preparation for the other? Why should wee Nita 
Jackson, the poor little thing, come and cry her two eyes out in my 
kitchen? Rayfused admission to St. Mary’s School because her body 
is black — though I’ll go bail her soul is as white as that of anny child 
in the parish. God love the sweet, innocent crayture! — With your Rev- 
erence’s permission I’ll be seeing to my oven.” And she bowed herself 
ceremoniously out of the room. 

Nita Jackson, Molly’s little colored pet, refused admission to St. 
Mary’s School! Didn’t Father Casey know it only too well! Hadn’t he 
himself performed the painful duty? Oh, he had tempered his refusal 
with every possible explanation and assurance, but what did that mean 
to Nita? Words, words, empty words. The fact remained — her “deah 
sistahs” and her adored “Fatha Ca-ase” had turned her away from the 
Catholic school. Her little heart was broken. 

When conscience pricks we seek somebody whom we can blame for 
our own misdeeds ; when conscience bites and tears, we seek frantically. 
Father Casey’s conscience was biting and tearing. Suddenly he remem- 
bered the sisters. Ah, the sisters! There were the culprits. Why, he 
would have been only too willing to take in poor little Nita. But since 
it was a request without precedent — the Jacksons were the only Catho- 
lic negroes in St. Mary’s Parish — he had naturally felt it his duty to 
consult the sisters. The sisters had answered, impossible! impossible! ! 
He jumped up and grabbed his hat. He must rush over and throw the 
blame where it belonged, on the sisters. 

His impetuous ring was answered by Sister Majella. 

“Sister Majella, answer me one question. Why do we conduct St. 
Mary’s School?” 

“To make good Christians of the children of St. Mary’s Parish.” 
Sister Majella lived among children; she was accustomed to answering 
idle questions. 

“What will become of the children who are prohibited from attend- 
ing the parish school?” 


“There is great danger they will grow up lacking that knowledge 
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of the faith and that love for the faith which is necessary to enable them 
to live and die good Christians and save their souls.” 

“Then that is what is going to happen to one of the children of this 
parish, Nita Jackson.” he shouted. 

“Oh, that poor little colored girl.” 

“And listen. Though I am her pastor, I wash my hands of all respon- 
sibility. You sisters say you cannot accept her. So you will have to 
answer for her soul. If the teachers of the parish school will not accept 
a child because she is black, what can the pastor do?” 

“Father, you know full well there is not one sister in this community 
who would not willingly teach a whole class of colored children — and 
that, not for one year only, but for her entire life.” 

“Then why didn’t you accept Nita Jackson?” 

“Because you want us to teach all the rest of the children. If Nita 
comes in all the others will go out.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because their parents will take them out.” 

“Ah, I see. It is the parents who are to blame.” With that he was off 
to confront the parents. 

The first parent he caught sight of was Molly Monogue just getting 
home from the eight-o’clock Mass. She was barely in the house before 
he was in after her. 

“Mrs. Monogue, are you a Catholic?” 

“Yes — by the grace of God.” 

“What is the meaning of Catholic?” 

“Catholic means Universal.” 

“Why is our religion called Catholic or Universal ?” 

“Because it is the one true religion founded by Christ for everybody, 
everywhere, always. That is why it is called Catholic or Universal.” 

“Then you are not Catholics — you and the rest of the fathers and 
mothers of St. Mary’s Parish are not Catholics.” 

“God forgive you, Father Tim, what are you saying at all?” 

“T am saying the stark, tragic truth. You are keeping Nita Jackson, 
a child of the parish, out of the parish school because she is black. You 
belong to your own white-man’s church; you do not belong to Christ’s 
Catholic, Universal Church.” 


“What!” Mrs. Monogue turned pale. “Admitting a colored child! 
Do you want to destroy the school ?” 
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“There, didn’t I tell you! The religion you profess has no room for 
the colored.” 

“Father, I myself have no prejudice against the colored. You know 
I spent night after night with Nita’s mother when she was ill. I would 
gladly do it again. But the children — maybe it is not the right attitude, 
but it is their attitude. All my authority could not force Monica to 
school if she had to sit beside a negro girl. And I am sure all the other 
white children feel the same.” 

“Then,” said the priest, “it is the children themselves who are to 
blame.” That is why he appeared in Sister Majella’s class room to give 
the pupils a lecture on genuine Catholicism. 

“Answer, class. Who is Jesus Christ ?” 

“Jesus Christ is the Second Person of the Most Blessed Trinity, 
true God and true Man, the Redeemer of the world.” 

“Do you love Jesus Christ?” 

“Yes, Father. Yes, Father. Yes, Father.” 

“Could you love Jesus Christ and hate His eyes?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Could you love Jesus Christ and despise His lips?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Could you love Jesus Christ and hate or despise His hands or His 
feet or any member of His sacred body?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Good. Very good, indeed. Now let me tell you something. Jesus 
Christ, in His Mortal body, lived but thirty-three short years, and those 
thirty-three years He spent in one tiny country called Palestine. But 
His love for us is too great and strong and far-reaching to be confined 
within such narrow limits. And so he continues to live, in His mystical 
body, in the whole world, until the end of time. All souls in the state of 
grace belong to His mystical body. They live by His life. He acts and 
thinks, loves and suffers through them. They are truly His members; 
He is truly their head. You do not love the head if you hate any of the 
members. You do not love Jesus Christ if you despise any of the souls 
forming his mystical body. Let us make the test. Class, do you love the 
Chinese in China and the Japanese in Japan?” 

“Yes, Father.” 


“And the black people in Africa and the Indians in North and South 
America?” 
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“Yes, Father.” 

“Do you look upon them as fellow members of Christ’s mystical 
body, united with yourselves by spiritual bonds stronger than the ties 
of blood, deserving of the consideration and respect due to Christ 
Himself ?””’ 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Ah, then, my problem is solved. Sister Majella, you may send word 
to Nita Jackson that she is admitted to the class. Loretta Schilling 
can sit beside her and show her her lessons for the first few days.” 

“Q-o-o-o-h, Father! That colored girl! I couldn’t do that!!!” 

“And,” the priest continued, “the colored boy can sit with Ambrose 
Dacey —”’ 

“Aw, gee, Father! I doan wanna sit with no nigger kid.” 

For a few minutes the priest said nothing, just sat and looked at 
the class. Then: “And these are the children who profess to love Our 
Lord Jesus Christ!’’ Silence again. 

“Something had to be done to break the strain. In desperation Sister 
Majella called on “Red” Brannigan to give an explanation of his un- 
Christian attitude and that of his class. 


“We ain’t got nothing against the Coo——I mean — against the 
colored, nothing at all. They are good and bad, just like the rest of 
us,” said Red. “But it seems like we couldn’t have them come here 
to our school —I don’t know why, but it just seems like we couldn’t, 
that’s all. I guess we were brought up that way. I used to play with 
the nigger kids on Boone Street, same as with anybody else, but every- 
body kept saying I oughtn’t to — mother and dad and Molly, the priest’s 
housekeeper, and Sister Majella and Father Casey and everybody. 
And — and — finally I got to feel that way myself.” 

* * * 


Meanwhile Nita Jackson is still in the public school, where she is 
imperceptibly but steadily losing her enthusiasm for the “deah sistahs” 
and for her adored “Fatha Ca-ase,” — because there is “no room” for 
her in St. Mary’s. 


mm Wk ab 


A noble mind disdains to gain 
Its pleasures from another’s pain, 
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THE HOUSE IN THE SUBURBS 
D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


NLY the broad back of John Hamilton was visible under the 

bending branches of one of his favorite lilac bushes. He had 
pried open a narow place between the sturdy trunks, inserted his head, 
and was grubbing about in the black dirt around the roots with a trowel. 
With his free hand he cleaned out the dead leaves and debris that had 
gathered over the winter. 

A hesitant voice addressed the back, hoping through it to reach the 
head. It was the voice of Ellen, his wife, who had just come up the 
walk from the car which a new chauffeur was driving off to the garage. 
Hatted, gloved, clothed according to the latest mode, she had done well 
with the charms nature had lavished upon her. She was of medium 
height, with a full, round, clear face, and a healthy plumpness that 
probably had been checked this side of corpulence by stern measures. 
She stood back several feet from John and bent over slightly to speak 
to him, almost in the attitude one takes with a child. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “we could have a gardener to do that 
sort of thing?” 

The branches of the lilac bush parted more widely, allowing a head 
to emerge; then they snapped back into position. Still on his knees with 
his back to his wife, John Hamilton turned his head slowly, revealing 
a black smear across one cheek, a scratch over one eye, a tousled head 
of black hair, and a remonstrating smile. 

“Hi, Ellen,” he said, and grunted as he twisted about into a sitting 
position with his back against the bush. “Better not kiss me,” he went 
on, as if she had shown an eagerness to rush at him, which she hadn’t. 
“T’m a little too dirty. But I got all these bushes cleaned out — never 
thought I’d do it in one afternoon. Watch ’em burst into blossom and 
bloom now, with a little rain and sunshine.” 

The hesitant voice became just a trifle edged. “But a gardener could 
do it all so much more easily and quickly, John. You wouldn’t need to 
get all dirty and tired and scratched up at it.” 
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“Don’t worry,” said John, pushing his trowel in and out of the soil. 
“T love it. Haven’t had so much fun since we moved up here. I’m going 
to plant every flower and shrub on the place. This is the life. Back to 
the land — everybody says — and here I am. You ought to just try it. 
Sit down here and take this trowel and dig your fingers into the warm 
black soil— why it’s great fun. Here—” he got up and approached 
her with the trowel — “take this and try it.” 

But at his approach she fled. “No,” she flung back, “I must see if 
Jane has dinner ready. You come in and get dressed yourself.” 

John Hamilton stood watching his neatly attired wife till she dis- 
appeared in the house, while the smile gradually faded from his face. 


T WAS a sudden and unexpected descent of money upon the Ham- 
I iltons that had built this house for them in the exclusive, forward- 
looking suburb of Oakfield. Not an inheritance, but one of those sud- 
den climaxes to a long steady grind of hard work, accompanied by con- 
siderable inventiveness and genius, had made John Hamilton an impor- 
tant figure in the business world and brought him the material recogni- 
tion of “big money.” Strange to say, it had not changed him. He did his 
work for the love of it, almost as if he were unconcerned with its re- 
wards. Of course he rejoiced when he was advanced and recognized, and 
laughed and joked with his family over what a “lucky dog” he was, as if 
he had had nothing to do with it at all. As they were still living in a 
small house in rather cramped quarters not far from the “smoke and 
smell” district when the good fortune came, their first move was out 
into a new suburb home in Oakfield, where they took their place among 
the prominent families of the community ... . 

While John took to the soil, spending most of his free time putter- 
ing about in the gardens and among the hedges, Ellen took to society. 
She was carried away by the innumerable invitations to functions, 
offers of positions on civic and social committees, flattering enticements 
to join fashionable clubs and groups. All this began to take up the 
greater part of her time, until the children were left pretty much to 
the care of the nursemaids and John was left to his garden. 

The only drawback to her enjoyment of her new prominence was 
John’s aloofness — what she began with more and more frequency and 
acidity to call among her friends and associates, his silly babying of the 
flowers. “Why,” she would say, as they sympathized with her, “he 
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even calls them by pet names, as if they were human beings. He simply 
will not become interested in the wonderful contacts our fine com- 
munity offers him. It makes it so hard for me . . . ” And she would 
emit a martyr’s sigh. 

But John was interested not only in his flowers. He was intensely 
interested in his children, and gave them as much of his time as he 
could and Ellen allowed. During the long summer evenings he liked 
to gather them — all three — out on the spacious lawn and to tumble 
about with them in childish sport and games. Usually this would be 
broken into by the arrival of their maid with orders from Ellen that 
they were to be put to bed. Ellen herself would often be leaving at the 
time for one of the functions “she simply could not afford to miss.” 
After she had gone, John would continue the sport in the children’s 
rooms. i 

And he was also deeply interested — more deeply than she sus- 
pected, in his wife. He was watching from afar her rapid advance- 
ment in the ranks of society. Some hazy instinct told him to mistrust it. 
His heart definitely told him his home was not what it had been, nor 
what he would like it to be. Only once had he essayed an expression of 
his half-formed views. 

“Things are different here,” he had said once in a rather gloomy 
mood, “from what they were when we lived on 4th St. I sometimes 
wish we were back.” 

“Oh, John,” Ellen had quickly remonstrated, “what are you think- 
ing of ! I would not want to go back for the world.” 

“But you’ve changed, you know,” he added. “You aren’t the same 
as you were.” 

“I hope the change has been for the better,” she said, stiffening 
into the dignity of a society matron. 

“I wonder,” he mused. “It seems to me there’s something pretty 
artificial about the life you are leading. It isn’t natural. It makes me 
uneasy. Some day, I’m always thinking, you’re going to be stepped on 
or jolted . . . . Oh, I don’t know . . . Let’s forget it. I’ve got to go 
out and spray the rose bushes . . . . ” He left her before she could 
sputter out her indignant reply. 


HE OAKFIELD SERVICE CLUB was giving a dinner and 

dance party to the younger set of the community. It was to be 

an outstanding affair, and its preparations called on the resources of 
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all the active members of the club. Committees were formed and given 
their allotted tasks, and inumerable and interminable meetings were 
being held. Ellen Hamilton had been appointed to the committee on 
invitations, with one associate, Harvey Smythe. Ellen was to see that 
no deserving matron or young lady would not be invited; Harvey was 
to take care of the men. 

Harvey was quite a figure in Oakfield. He was vice-president of the 
most prominent local bank, a meticulous dresser and gracious mixer, a 
widely acclaimed after-dinner speaker, an active civic worker because 
he had the time, being an apparently confirmed bachelor. He represented 
all that was best in the Oakfield milieu, and was an indispensable figure 
in all its functions. Ellen felt highly honored to be chosen to work with 
him, and she heartily enjoyed the excitement and worry connected with 
preparing the invitation lists. 

It was the Saturday morning before the big party. As a rule, John 
Hamilton remained at the office Saturday at least until noon. This 
Saturday the work had been light, and he had succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to leave and spend the morning in his garden. Ellen had not been at 
home when he arrived. He had set to work clipping the hedge that lined 
the walk leading to the sunken garden in the rear of the house. The 
sun was warm, and about eleven o'clock he decided to go into the 
house for a bit of refreshment. As he rounded the house to enter by a 
side door, he heard voices from a window above him; almost against 
his will he paused in his tracks to hear the soft smooth voice of a man 
addressing his wife. 


“T sympathize with you. In fact, I don’t see why you stand it at 
all . 7 


Ellen’s voice broke in and John thought he noted something startled 
and a little afraid in it... . 
“Oh, I didn’t mean —I don’t say ——” 


“No,” the man said firmly but graciously, “you needn’t try to conceal 
it. I’ve noticed it from the beginning. You are too good, too lovely, too 
capable to be neglected by any man. I’ve known you for only a short 
time, but I’ve learned to appreciate your worth. Ellen, my dear, I am a 
lonely man, leading a lonely life. I need someone like you, and I cannot 
be silent any longer... . ” 

John could stand it no longer. He drew back out of hearing and 
fiercely debated in his mind what he was to do. His first impulse was 
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to rush into the room, to wrap his fingers about the throat of this sleek, 
refined hypocrite; or to drive his fist against his jaw until the cowardly 
fop would crawl for mercy . . . . He overcame the impulse with the 
thought of Ellen . . . After all, he decided, this was her final test . . . 
This would either make her see the real character of the type of life she 
was leading, or would mean her loss to him forever . . . Whatever the 
outcome was to be, he could not change it by interfering now . . . 
Let her fight it out alone . . . . He turned on his heel and went back 
to the garden. 


He seized a spade and viciously attacked a plot of ground, now lawn, 
that he had planned to transform into a circular fish pond. He fought 
down his thoughts and worked till the sweat stood out on his face and 
hands, till he felt it rolling down his back and his clothes clung to him 
soaked. He was concealed from the house by a large spiraea bush, but he 
scarcely even looked towards it. Now and then he drew his hand 
across his face to remove the perspiration, leaving it each time more 
grimy and streaked. He scarred his hands tearing out roots, and 
wrenched his back straining on the spade, but he worked on. 


T WAS almost noon when he heard a footfall behind him, and 
I almost immediately a voice that said in surprise. 

“Why, John, I did not know that you had come home.” 

He looked around and saw a strange thing. His wife stood there, 
in a simple wash dress, with working gloves on her hands, and a broad 
straw sun-hat on her head. John shook glistening drops of sweat from 
his forehead and with a dazed hand drawn across his cheek, added a 
new layer to the soil already there. 

“Why, I — yes, —I came home,” he said. 

“John,” said Ellen, and his heart leaped to hear her pleading. “I 
want to work in the garden. I got tired of all that fussing about with 
invitations and party plans. I don’t think I’ll even go to the party .. . 
And that bed of phlox and larkspur over there needs weeding . . . 
I noticed it yesteday . . . . Do you know where I can find a hand-rake 
or something ?” 

John leaped out of the pit he had already dug. 


“T say, Ellen,” he said, “that’s great. I was going to weed that bed 
myself this afternoon. Come on, I'll find you some tools — we’ll weed 
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it together. I’ll put you on to the hang of the thing. I can finish the fish 


pond some other time.” 








He laid a grimy hand on her clean bare arm and she did not recoil as 


he led her away. She took off her hat and leaned her head over toward 
his smeared cheek as they walked across the lawn. She said: 


“John, you were right about all that society business.” 
“Right?” said John. “Oh . . . Yes . . . Sure.” 

“It was all a waste of time.” 

“Sure. A waste of time. That’s right.” 

“I’m tired of it.” 


“Unhuh.” He kissed her swiftly on the cheek, leaving a smear, just 


as they arrived at the bed of phlox and larkspur. “Just look at those 
darned weeds. They come up over night and grow a couple of inches 
a day. Now wait till I get those tools. “We'll fix ’em.” said John. 


me ake ab 


Rev. John T. The Negro is becoming educated very 


Gillard, S.S.J. 
On the Negro 


rapidly, and gone are the days when we 
could “kid him along” and explain away 


our Catholic inconsistencies. He wants to know why, if our 
Church is the only true Church, its members don’t practice 
what Christ taught. He wants to know why he will be sent 
to hell if he doesn’t go to Mass, and why he “gets hell” if he 
does. He wants to know if the Holy Father exempted colored 
children when he wrote the Canon Law and the encyclicals on 
Christian education. He wants to know if Christ can really be 
present in a church where “Jim Crow” demands rear seats for 
Negroes. He wants to know why his boy or his girl can en- 
roll at Protestant colleges and is excluded from the asserted 
benefits of a Catholic higher education. He is asking questions 
which are embarrassing, and I, for one, have ceased trying to 
answer them and now tell him the truth, — “Because too many 


Catholics are ‘half-baked’ Catholics.” 


Don’t confuse me: the Catholic Church is absolutely free 
from blame in this matter, but we Catholics are not. If only 
we could be Catholic Catholics, within a life-time at least half 
the Negroes in this country would be in the Catholic Church. 
The educated Negro recognizes and admits that the Catholic 
Church is the only moral force in the world that can solve the 
race question, but he is unable to match Catholic teaching with 


Catholic practice. 
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THE AGED PRIEST 





When his work is done, and the end of the road is near, the old 
priest is like a child waiting to hear the voice of his father. 





J. A. BARRETT, C.Ss.R. 


HERE is something sacred about an old priest. During his three 
5 and more years of life, he has walked through the valleys, 
oftentimes, alone; he has stood on the hilltop to view the crowds of 
humanity milling about in a pandemonium of thought. He has mingled 
with the learned, and has absorbed wisdom from books and men and 
events. He has lived his life among men, was generally loved, but some- 
times despised, yet always admired, even by those who hate Christ and 
His Church, for in him they saw another Christ and were rebuked by 
the sanctity of his life, even as Christ’s holiness was a standing rebuke 
to His enemies. 

The old priest—he has directed saints to perfection, and has 
smoothed the way of holiness for them. He has led sinners to become 
saints, levelling the hills of temptation, assisting them to fill up the 
valleys of omission. In his declining years his strength is waning, but 
his wisdom is crystallized. He knows the dangers of life; he knows the 
weakness of men; he knows the love of God; and his desire is to merge 
the three into one, to make weak man realize the love of God, to detour 
the sinner from the path of sinfulness, so that with the strength man 
has and, encouraged by the mercy of an all-loving God, he may avoid 
the things which lead him into sin and seek the path of righteousness 
and holiness. 

I was just talking to one of these old priests. What a loveable, sim- 
ple soul he is! When he saw me, he called to me, and was pleased when 
I showed a desire to listen to him. 

“IT am an old man,” he said, “and like all old men I like to talk. It 
is hard to grow old in the priesthood, and be unable to do much work, 
for one gets lonesome, lonesome for companionship, longing for some- 
one to listen to one’s ramblings 

“You see that picture there? The one of the Child Jesus? I like 
that. It is a very beautiful face, a trifle girlish, because the artist left 
that bang of hair falling over the forehead. I think it does lack the 
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strength it would have, and the artist made the face more boyish. But 
as I sit here looking at that picture, something strange happens and you 
will notice it, too. Just keep looking at the picture and the bang of hair 
will seem to disappear. After a moment you will not see it, and you 
will see only the beautiful face of the Sweet Christ Child. The eyes of 
the Divine Child seem to look right at me from the picture, and right 
now they are looking at you, too, ee about you, peering into 
your very soul.” 

I gave a slight shudder as I almost realized that the Divine Child 
was looking into my soul. How real the talk of this saintly old man 
made it, this truth that is real — Christ looking into my soul, search- 
ing momentarily into the recesses of my heart. But I was enjoying the 
monologue. I did not have a chance to say a word, to approve or dis- 
approve, and anyhow I did not care to do so. It was almost like speak- 
ing to God. 

“What do you make out of the picture?” he asked. 

I told him I knew that it was symbolic, and asked him to explain 
it to me. 

“Yes, it is symbolic. The Holy Child holds in His little hands a 
bunch of grapes and a sheaf of wheat. That is symbolic of the Blessed 
Eucharist. As you look at the picture you can almost hear the Divine 
Child say, ‘with desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with you.’ He 
seems to say, ‘for ages and ages, for all time I have been looking for- 
ward to this night thinking of you. From all eternity I have wanted to 
ordain you a priest, so that you might change bread and wine into my 
Body and Blood and give It to others; yes, give It to thousands and 
thousands, and they in turn would strengthen their souls by means of 
you, and thus be enabled to reach heaven. I had you in my thoughts 
that first Holy Thursday night, for then I desired so ardently to reach 


world-weary souls, and many of them would I be able to reach through 
your ministry.” 





“Yes, that first Holy Thursday night, when he instituted the Blessed 
Sacrament, when he was planning to die for all men, he was thinking 
of you, two thousand years away, and thinking of the souls you would 
bring to Him. He is looking at you now with loving, longing eyes, to 
search into your very soul, to see if you are earnestly striving to spread 
his Kingdom on earth, sincerely endeavoring to give men the benefit of 
His Redemption which he has entrusted to you.” 
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He paused for a moment and looked at me, to see, I suppose, if I 
were following him. And, indeed I was. I listened carefully to every 
word. I marvelled at the spiritual simplicity of the saintly old man. 
Here was something sublimely beautiful, and I had no intention of miss- 
ing any of its beauty. He shifted a little in his chair, and continued. 

“You see, this is a kind of meditation. One can get a great deal out 
of a picture like that. Would you like one of those pictures? You 
would? Well, I shall give you one. But I must touch it with some paint, 
some water colors, to make it look a little better. I amuse myself doing 
things like this. It is a diversion for me. It is no task. It is a pleasure. 
And where work is a pleasure, there is no labor. Was it not St. Augus- 
tine who said, ‘where there is love there is no labor; or if there is labor, 
the labor itself is loved.’ He was a wonderful man, St. Augustine, and 
I suppose he meditated deeply on the love of Jesus Christ. And if I 
could only meditate as he did, I would not find the days so long, or time 
so heavy. 

“T like to do things of this nature. I cannot go about the country as 
I once did, and as you are doing now, trying to bring souls to Christ, 
so I like to get pictures, repaint them, frame them, and in this little way 
I endeavor to make Him better known by those who already know Him. 
I shall, with the Superior’s permission, get a frame in the Five and Ten 
Cent Store, and put the picture into it. But only on one condition. Will 
you fulfill that condition ?” 

I hesitated. I did not like to make a promise to do a thing unless I 
knew what it was. When I told him this he chuckled. 

“Oh, I see you are a cautious man, and a little shrewd. You want 
to know what the condition is. It is a good thing for you to be like that, 
to be certain of a thing before you promise. Well, it is a simple thing. 
If you will promise me to give the Child Jesus a home on your desk, 
I shall give the picture to you. And I want you to look at it once in a 
while, and meditate, if only for a moment, on His love for men. He is 
lonesome, just as I am lonesome; he is looking for companionship, just 
as Iam. Will you make a home for him on your desk? All right, then, 
I shall make one for you. — But I have been keeping you, and I suppose 
you want to go now. I cannot blame you. Or do you mind if I ramble 
on? I like to have someone to listen to me.” 


I assured him that it was a pleasure for me to listen to him, and 
that I found the time spent with him pleasant as well as profitable. 
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“So you like to listen to me, do you? Ah, but you are kind. I ap- 
preciate your patience with me. Most people do not like to listen to a 
rambling old man. My thoughts do not flow too steadily, and I cannot 
always think as I would like to, and so often I forget what I am saying, 
just as I have now forgotten. What was it I was saying? Oh, yes, I 
remember. I am glad you like to listen to me, for that makes the time 
spent with you pleasant, for I do not feel that I am imposing myself 
upon you.” 

Like many another of God’s priests, he is a grand old man. His 
simplicity is charming. He is unable now to offer the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. He is just waiting for the call of the Lord to him, to lay 
down the burden of life, and receive the joys of heaven. Venerable with 
years, he is a most agreeable companion. Physically he is a broken man, 
but the same stout heart which made an apostle of him beats strongly 
within his breast. He is, indeed, one of the Lord’s thoroughbreds. He 
is unable now to enter into the strife; he cannot contend in the race 
any longer; but as he watches the struggle of Christ’s Church going on, 
he feels his stout heart leaping and charging, and urging him to enter 
the battle for souls at least once more. But both nature and obedience 
forbid. 

There is something venerable about an old priest. He is only an 
ordinary mortal, but years of close contact with the Master have made 
him holy, and years of contact with human frailty have made him 
mellow. Watching the Master forgive and pardon, and seeing Him 
overlook human weakness and carnal inclinations, have made him imi- 
tate the Master, overlooking the weakness of the flesh wherever he 
finds a willing spirit. 

There is something grand about an old priest. He is a strong, tested 
link in the priestly chain which reaches back to the Last Supper. He 
has been a conqueror for the Lord, and now he is a veteran, but only 
in his limbs, for his heart is still youthful, still burning with zeal for 
the glory of the Master’s house. His body grows more feeble as he ad- 
vances in years, but all the while his heart grows younger. The years 
are marching onward. And, as one sailing westward comes to the East, 
whence one sails, so the old priest marches towards the setting sun, and 
is making his way back to eternity, to God whence he came. And, after 
all did not Christ, Himself say, “unless ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven”? May we not, then, say 
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that while the old priest is moving onwards towards the grave, while 
his body grows feeble and weaker, and he enters into his dotage, his 
second childhood, that God is preparing him for His Kingdom, where 


only those who have become little children, may enter? 
Yes, there is something heavenly about an old priest. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


“I am often asked,” said Father Owen Francis Dudley, 
author of the famous “Masterful Monk,” “by my Protestant 
friends what I have found inside the Catholic Church. I will 
tell you what I was told I should find, and I will tell you what 
I have found. 

“I was told that the Catholic Church always placed the 
Church before Christ—that Christ was kept in the back- 
ground. . . . I have found, on the contrary, that she places 
me in a personal relationship with Christ that can never be 
attained outside — that Christ is her very being, by Whom and 
for Whom she exists, and to Whom to unite her children is 
her one ceaseless care. 

“I was told that if I became a Catholic my mind would be 
fettered, my reason stifled; I should no longer be able to think 
for myself . . . I have found, on the contrary, that the Cath- 
olic Church places me on a platform of truth from which even 
a poor mind like mine can rise to unmeasured heights. I have 
found the truth that sets men free. 

“T was told that in the Catholic Church it was all decay and 
stagnation . . . I have found, however, the very life of God 
Himself pulsing through every vein of His Mystical Body. 
It was like coming out of a small stuffy room with all the 
windows closed, and striding up to the top of some great hill 
with all the winds of heaven roaring round. I have found life. 

“Instead of the hard spiritual tyranny of which I was told, 
I have found a loving Mother who supplies my every human 
need. Instead of corruption, sanctity unknown outside. And 
sinners, too. For the Church of Christ does not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. Like her Master 
she ever seeks and saves that which is lost. Instead of hatred, 
I have found compassion for those outside—for the sheep 
without a shepherd. And I would that I could show them right 
into the heart of him whom men call the Pope of Rome — the 
shepherd of the sheep, the Vicar of Christ on earth; for then 
I would show them no ambitious autocrat striving for worldly 
power, but a loving father loved by his children as no other 
man on earth is loved. 

“And I have found the Kingdom of Heaven on earth.” 
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——— Three Minute Instruction 


ON HUMAN RESPECT 


Human respect is a vice that flourishes most luxuriously in 
a democratic country like ours. Where all men are considered, 
in theory, equal, it is natural that the principles and practices 
that are current and popular exert a powerful influence over the 
individual who does not want to be different from his fellows. 
To succumb to that influence is to lose one’s individuality and 
very probably one’s soul. It is necessary, therefore, to recognize 
its meaning and appeal. 


1. Human respect means that excessive regard for the opinion of 
men that leads one to act contrary to the principles of faith or Chris- 
tion morality. It is slavish subservience to man-made standards of 
conduct; it is a cowardly fear of being criticized by men for some- 
thing that in itself is good and pleasing to God. 


2. Human respect may influence one in a negative way; i.e., may 
lead to sins of omission and to the neglect of practices that one knows 
are necessary or good. The man who misses Mass because he is in the 
company of non-Catholics and does not want them to remark about 
his religious loyalty is a slave of human respect. The man who doesn’t 
admit his faith when it is being criticized or condemned, or who 
doesn’t pray or attend Catholic devotions because doing so would make 
him different from the crowd, has a soul enslaved by human respect. 


3. Human respect often influences men in positive ways. There are 
those who take part in unclean conversations and smutty story telling 
only because this is a means of keeping in well with a certain crowd. 
A large percentage of those who practice contraception to limit their 
families are influenced solely by human respect; they have a craven 
fear of what others think and say. 


4. The surest remedy for human respect is a realistic meditation 
on the last judgment. There each man and woman will be judged not 
by the standards of the age in which they lived, but by the immutable 
principles of the law of God. There the craven and the coward, the 
slave and the weakling, who has knowingly rejected God and served 
men, will cry out for the mountains to cover him; and the company 
of all his ilk will not make less bitter his shame. 


There is no one who is free from the danger of human re- 
spect today. The society of equals in an irreligious land tends 
to create and foster its own principles and standards of con- 
duct and morality; it tends to ostracize those who refuse to 
conform. The individual Catholic must be willing to be ostra- 
cized; willing to be criticized; willing to be different in his 
loyalty to the divine truth that has been revealed. 
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TRAVELOGUE 





IT’S THE GREEK IN ME 


R. J. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 


VER since that memorable day, when the warrior at Marathon 
E cast aside his short tunic and ran those twenty-five gruelling miles, 
to break the news of the Greek victory to his fellow townsmen, the con- 
duct of mankind in general has ever been proof incontestable to the 
Greek that is in them. The little boy, just starting school, runs home to 
tell his beaming parents that he can spell “cat.” There is a spring in Mr.’s 
step as he hurries home to tell Mrs. of the raise in salary. Mrs. Tattle 
does a marathon to the back door of Mrs. Gabble to break the news of 
Mr. Stagger’s bibulous homecoming last night. And it is this same pen- 
chant for telling something that might be of possible interest to another, 
that has been responsible for so many books and papers on travel. And 
so, having set foot on a foreign shore, and in now taking up my pen, I 
but follow that universal urge attaching so inevitably to men who have 
gone down to the sea in ships, to become articulate on the things they 
have seen, and bequeath the benefits of this immortal ache to their fel- 
low men. 

Knowing that the work which was bringing me to Brazil was a 
guarantee of a long sojourn there, it was with a feeling of emptiness 
approaching closely to absolute vacuum, that I stood on the after deck of 
the Northern Prince and watched the waving hands and fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs lose definite shape and New York’s gigantic skyline drop slow- 
ly down into the sea. There was about the whole affair an atmosphere of 
unrealness — such an atmosphere as attaches to your first major opera- 
tion. You may have been visiting a hospital at one time or other and 
have seen an orderly or nurse wheeling a forlorn looking patient to the 
operating room. — Thank Heavens you had your health; You promised 
yourself that you would never go through such an experience. And then 
one day you went to see your doctor about a trifling pain in the side. 
Most likely a little indigestion, you told yourself. “No,” said the doctor 
dispassionately, “not indigestion — appendicitis. Come to the hospital 
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this evening and I'll fix you up in the morning.” And so you had come 
where you had never expected to find yourself and lay awake thinking 
of the many who had “gone out” under anesthetic or of the many 
cases that had gone into peritonitis. You were amazed and puzzled to 
find yourself on that stiff hospital cot and there was a sensation of 
breathlessness about it all and it did seem unreal.—And now, here again 
was that same sensation and that same atmosphere. You yourself had 
waved many a farewell to departing friends who had received assign- 
ments to work under other skies and among a foreign people. Somehow, 
you had never quite pictured yourself in their place. And here it had 
happened. You had received notice from the powers that be, to sail 
for Brazil — just a small white card with little nonsense about it ; simply 
a plain statement of a change to Brazil. 

That was almost a month ago. It seemed time sufficient and to spare 
in which to get your breath and arrange for passports and get the in- 
jections against typhoid and smallpox and what not. Time had never 
run at such a furious pace-—-and here was the day. There was the 
auto ride from uptown New York; down along the ramp at the water- 
front; brakes shrieking; horns honking; raucous shouts of truck driv- 
ers; porters flinging themselves ferociously upon your baggage upon 
arrival at the docks; creaking of pulleys; rolling of freight; steps across 
the gangplank; trunks pushed, pulled and carried along the narrow 
companionways leading to the cabins; groups standing together in the 
salons and out on the decks; smiles, laughter, handshakings, tears and 
fervent words of farewell as the whistle shrieks the signal for visitors 
to leave ; — the inevitable delay as you wait above deck with the sea of 
upturned faces below; cameras clicking; words of encouragement and 
cheer shouted up from the throng and then at last the giant hawsers 
are released and drop into the water. Two stubby, powerful little tugs 
push and jostle the great liner out into the river; the docks recede; the 
waving of hands and the fluttering of handkerchiefs is growing ever 
more indistinct ; a sudden churning of the water as the propellors thrash 
it to foam and we are moving under our own power and pointing to- 
ward the sea — and so we are off. 


FTER a short while we go below. There is the usual business of 
straightening out the chaos in the cabin, where bags innumerable 
and boxes of divers shapes are piled upon the floor and last minute let- 
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ters and telegrams clutter up the bunks. When some semblance of order 
has been restored we go above again to find out just how it feels to be 
aboard a big liner bound for a foreign land. Why, this isn’t bad at all! 
The waves are leaping up to meet the sharp prow of the ship as it cuts 
through them. That stiff breeze is laden with the salt breath of the 
sea and is bracing. It is a bit choppy. We think it rough water, yet pride 
ourselves, that for all the rocking, we walk the sloping deck steadily 
enough. That must have been all small talk about the hobgoblin of sea- 
sickness. We assure ourselves that we have gotten our sea legs. After 
all, we reason, it’s simply a question of mind over matter, and if we 
haven’t mind sufficient to triumph over such a small matter as seasick- 
ness, then to what purpose our many years of academic training and 
divers diplomas? We begin to look around for the first traces of weak- 
ening on the faces of our fellow travellers, but note with some feeling 
of annoyance, that they seem to be doing quite as well as ourselves. 
At six o’clock as our party of five sits grouped together on the after- 
deck, a gentleman of color, clad in immaculate white, “pops” up through 
a stairway, puts a bugle to his lips and trills a bit of ditty. “Pretty 
special,” says one of our number, “they serve music on deck.” “Be 
yourself,” hisses another into his ear, “that’s the signal for dinner.” 

We find our way below to the dining room — five healthy, strong, 
hungry individuals. We glance casually around as we take our places at 
the table. What? Crowded? We smile commiseratingly as we think of 
the havoc that will be wrought here ’ere the trip be done. The keen, salt 
air has put an edge on our appetite and we lay to with a will. It’s dark 
when we go above. The wind is howling around the funnels of the 
ship. It tears at our coats and tugs at our caps. Small comfort here! 
Let’s go below! Ah, this is better, locked snugly in against the beating 
wind; sunk restfully, in deep, soft, leather covered chairs. And so we 
spend our first night aboard ship. Ho-Hum! The excitement of the day 
has worn us out, — so to our cabins; lights out; quiet ; — sleep. 

In our dreams we think we are riding the roller coasters at Coney 
Island. The sensation increases as we slowly and yawningly open our 
eyes. Well — what have you! This is the ocean. Steady there! Steady! 
as we move cautiously across the see-sawing cabin floor to pick up a 
piece of plate glass that has been swept off the dresser. What a bend 
in the boat as it wallows along in the heavy sea! They are waves that 
are slapping against the side of the ship with such stunning force and 
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sending a shiver through her from stem to stern. But it is a glorious 
morning for all that. We see through the port-hole that the sea is 
brilliant with sunlight that leaps and dances from wave to wave. We'll 
go above and take a turn around the deck. Nothing like a turn around 
the deck before breakfast. The lurching ship hurls us around, helpless, 
as we start down the narrow companionway between the cabins. Tut, 
tut, man! Get a grip on yourself. Just a passing attack of diffidence. 
Remember! Mind over matter! That’s right! Boldness and dispatch are 
all that are necessary. We grip the railing and fight our way upstairs 
to the deck. Ah! This is the sea. The sea of song and story. Here is 
poetry. Only water and sky, and we just a speck on the vasty deep. 
How the towering waves charge down upon us, only to break in foam 
against our side and fall hissing away. See the emerald green of the 
rising surges that lift their tossing heads as if they would peer over 
our sides to see what is going forward here. How mighty this element 
that lifts us up and drops us down into the dark, green trough of the 
sea, — lifts us up and drops us down; lifts us up; drops us; lifts, 
drops ;— gone, of a sudden is the poetry. Everything around us is 
rising and falling; rising and falling. We look from the sea, the heavy, 
hissing, greenish, heaving sea, to the masts. How they lift and drop 
and roll. The heavens are rising and falling too. There is not one thing 
in this watery waste on which the eye can fix itself and find rest. 
As I lean weakly against the rail, a kindly voice whispers at my 
side — “You look a little white, Buddy.” I feel for all the world like a 
bottle of milk, just off the ice, clammy, cold and white. — “Don’t 
struggle against it,” the kindly voice goes on. But I am impervious 
to sound; impervious to everything. If someone were to volunteer to 
throw me overboard, I believe I would have considered it a kindness. 
After a half hour at the ship’s side, with nothing of moment transpiring, 
I weakly work my way below and slide into my bunk. Gradually the 
tenseness wears off and by eight o’clock I am so far recovered, that 
I put in an appearance at the breakfast table. My cabin mate is already 
there when I enter the dining room. He smiles genially as I slump 
weakly into my chair. The ship still dips and rolls. “T’ll have cornflakes 
and a cup of coffee. Yes, that’s all, waiter.” As I sit there awaiting 
my order, that of my friend is brought in and set down cold-bloodedly 
before my eyes—a large, yellow, flabby egg omelet. That was the 
matter that triumphed over mind. I leave in haste. I am seasick. 
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N OCEAN voyage is a great leveller. There is nothing like it 

for breaking down the egocentric in a man, or for drawing people 
out of themselves. Coldness and aloofness are poor travellers of the sea. 
For the first few days there may be found some hermit souls who are 
sufficient to themselves. There may be found others who are going 
through the novelty of a first sea voyage and they are content to enjoy 
it alone. Some are by nature slow to form acquaintances. But after a day 
or two, the infinity of water seems to shrink the boat down to such small 
dimensions, that almost of necessity you are brought into contact with 
the others. 

You seek for something beyond the companionship of your own 
thoughts. You crave some exchange of ideas, and here you will find 
open market. You have discovered a new, bobbing, little world out here 
on this immense element of water. You feel that all that is left of the 
vast universe, has been narrowed down to this small stretch of wooden 
deck. The limitless sweep of sunlit waters; the expansiveness of the 
deep, blue, bending sky above, have contributed something of their 
properties to these men and women who lean back in deck chairs and 
gaze dreamily out across wide horizons. They too have grown expansive 
under the spell; they have grown communicative and friendly and all 
have entered into the strange yet wholehearted comradeship of the sea. 

But here in this watery solitude, every man becomes somewhat of 
a thinker, at least in spasms, and strangely enough (or rather, is it not 
naturally?) while these moods endure, his thoughts touch fundamental 
things — principally his philosophy of life, or to use the universal 
term — his Religion. Solitude, such as this, will forever add to men 
spiritual and mental stature; will forever turn a man’s thoughts inward 
and in these periods of introspection, he will grapple with the highest 
truths of life. This in itself is not strange, but strange it may seem that 
your neighbor in the deck chair next to your own will become so com- 
municative of his thoughts and ideas. But so you will find it. 

Here is a man who served in the German Army during the great 
World War. He has travelled extensively ; has seen many sides of life, 
but his war experience has thrown a heavy shadow over his philosophy 
and left him deeply pessimistic. He too seeks the solution of the eternally 
perplexing puzzle—the wherefore of so much misery and suffering 
in life. He has had his share of it. Is there some Eternal Cause respon- 
sible for it all? Is there a Divine Providence aware of the issues that 
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touch our human lives; cognizant of the manifold evils that afflict 
tortured humanity? If so there be, then why does not that Power inter- 
vene for good? It were folly to think that we can overthrow in one brief 
interchange of ideas, a system or philosophy that this man has spent 
years in building. He has labored in shadow and walled up his soul in 
darkness where the sunlight may never penetrate. We do try to give 
him in brief our own Catholic Philosophy which is sanctified optimism. 
We try to show him how limited is our vision; how prone we are to 
judge things in a purely utilitarian way; tell him that though a thing 
be painful here and now, it need not therefore be intrinsically bad; but 
that He, whose vision is as broad and deep as Eternity and “reacheth 
from end to end,” may see flowing from these reputed evils a stream of 
endless blessings. Have we not heard from the lips of sufferers, that 
their very pains have turned their thoughts inward and thence to God? 
And have not many of these poor afflicted come to see in their suffer- 
ings, not a stroke of blind destiny, but the Divine Will, that has seen 
beyond their own short-sightedness and worked to a sublime end? But 
I fear greatly that out of this life so overwhelmed in shadow and pessi- 
mism, this soul will never rise to a place in the sun. 


And so we meet with many who have touched the surface of many | 


beliefs and dipped in a shallow way into current philosophies and sys- 


tems, and have come away burdened with technicalities and “isms” in-’ 


numerable, but with nothing of the definite and the absolute. Still, that 
which they have, they want to set up alongside the Creed of that great, 
accepted System which is the Catholic Church to see how their findings 
measure up to it. 


EFORE a man sets out on his first long sea voyage, it is natural 

for him to look forward to it with some apprehension. Will the 
hours drag wearily out there on the deep, with the monotonous wastes 
of water stretching away to endless horizons? If the traveller is beset 
by a series of storms that keep the vessel in endless roll — then well 
may it be a frightful nightmare. But once the sea has levelled off into 
the long, blue, even surges, most men will find the ocean experience a 
source of pleasant memories. Those breezes that come sweeping over 
the waters are clean and fresh. You lean back in your deck chair and 
look out across the sea at the changing patterns of color. The sunlight 
gleams and dances along the crests of those rising and falling waves, and 
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at dusk will lay a path of beaten gold, down into the sunset. At dusk the 
wind shall die and sudden darkness move swiftly across the sea and you 
find yourself gazing almost breathlessly into the silent, shining splen- 
dor of the night ; looking up into the stars which in the moonless watches 
seem invisibly suspended close over the tall masts. Here is peace; peace 
—and quiet, yet compelling thought. 

A man is never so much impressed by the sense of his own littleness 
as out here on the sea, under the starlit night. You are lying back in your 
deck chair and dreaming and pondering. What an infinitesimal speck we 
are on this vast wilderness of water, rising and falling with the mighty 
pulsations of the deep. Above, the peaceful stars keep eternal watch and 
under their tranquil influence our thoughts soar upward to sublime 
things. Is not this starry calm a pledge of peace eternal? Verily, God’s 
Angels must have kindled those small beacon fires of the night to light 
in our thoughts the road to Heaven. They are the golden notes now made 
permanent, of those grand celestial harmonies that roll forever about 
the throne of the Lamb. Purgatorial fires are they, through which our 
soaring thoughts pass purified to the Eternal. Gazing up into these 
“spangled Heavens,” how strangely and deeply we are moved with 
yearnings toward Infinity — yearnings to be free of this fleshly clod of 
the body and wing our way swiftly Godward. Ah, unhappy and sense- 
less the clay, whom the beauty of the night may never reach and deeply 
stir to that starry voiceless music — whose burden is peace; peace and 
eternal peace. 

Through the day, there are the deck games to amuse and interest ; — 
deck tennis, golf putting, shuffle-board, ping pong. There is the swim- 
ming pool for those who feel such allure, and there is always a friendly 
and companionable book over which one may ponder and dream long 
hours. And so the days run on almost too swiftly and the journey’s end 
is very near. Eleven days on the sea and many begin to crowd the rail 
to catch the first glimpse of land. Trvnks are hauled up from the hold. 
Follows a general activity and bustle; ransacking the cabin for mislaid 
articles; making ready suitcases and packages. That night we have the 
Captain’s farewell dinner and later quite a group gather on the after- 
deck, singing old songs fragrant of the South or redolent of melodic 
memories of “East Side West Side,” and then before the circle breaks, 
we stand and with clasped hands sing “Should old acquaintance be for- 
got” —and I believe there is a glistening in the eyes of one much 
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travelled man. Certainly we go our several] ways quietly enough. 

Three o’clock the following afternoon an officer informs us that 
a certain point piercing the sky some forty miles in front of the ship, 
is the figure of Christ. Gradually we draw closer, until at five o’clock, 
the mountains that look down on Rio are looking down upon us. The 
trip is done. The dream city of the world lies before us. It rises from the 
most beautiful sweep of harbor that the eye of man will ever see. The 
city runs back from the white-sanded beach in stately, beautiful build- 
ings and clambers up the mountain side in small white and pink colored 
houses of stucco with red tiled roofs. The last rays of the sun are just 
touching the mountain tops now, and throwing the gigantic figure of 
the Christus in gleaming white against a huge background of cirrus 
cloud. Down below, the lights are beginning to gleam in the windows of 
small houses perched on the mountain side and we stand and watch the 
dusk falling on the sea and on the circle of towering hills and on this 
fairyland which is Rio—and the Christus looks down and blesses all. 


POLITICAL SLOGANS 


If you are carried away by political slogans and promises, 
consider this summary of the winning slogans in presidential 
political campaigns of the last half dozen elections. The com- 
ments are from Editor and Publisher: 


1912: “The New Freedom.” Proclaimed to deliver the 
nation from monopoly and money power control, it set up 
the most powerful financial machine ever seen in America. 

1916: “He Kept.Us Out of War.” But we were in it 
up to our necks within six weeks of the new administration. 

1920: “Back to Normalcy.” Forerunner of the most 
scandalous political era in modern history. 

1924: “Keep Cool with Coolidge.” But we proceeded 
headlong into wild speculation that not even Coolidge tried 
to calm. 

1928: “The New Era— Two Chickens in Every Pot.” 
And within a year, the “New Era” blew so wide open that 
pieces are still being picked up. 


1932: “A Balanced Budget.” Followed by the biggest 
deficit ever known. 


It would seem indeed true that slogans are a part of the 
electioneering machinery, having little to do with the attitude 
of a party towards the issues at stake. 
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THE REALIST 





Realism is one of those words that takes on dozens of meanings. 
Here are two of its meanings side by side. Read and choose. 





T. A. McDonough, C.Ss.R. 


ARVIN BURTON who ran a string of drug-stores out our 
M way was a Realist. So also was Jack Lanton who acted as line- 
man for our telephone company, but he did not know he was a Realist. 

Marvin Burton liked to talk about good food, fast automobiles, 
strong punch, good cigars, and was very, very successful because he said 
he was a Realist. He knew business. Jack Lanton liked many things in 
life too, but he seldom talked about them and never thought he was 
successful. He was very much concerned about some things that Mr. 
Burton did not like or want to think about, such as, God and his soul, 
the reward for good and the punishment for evil. But Mr. Lanton did 
not know he was a Realist. 

Burton was strong on the Golden Rule; it was good business. “You 
give your people good service and they buy from you. That’s Realism.” 
He was very honest and was called a “Good fellow” by many of his 
brothers who used to repeat from their easy chairs that we are all broth- 
ers on the same road to the same destination and we need more men like 
Burton who are so, oh so broadminded and so Realistic. 

Jack Lanton was a quiet sort of man. He never talked about the 
Golden Rule but used to go around to the tenements of the poor in our 
city with food and clothes that he had bought with his own money. 
Lanton used to get up early in the morning while Burton was still sleep- 
ing and go down to Old St. Mary’s on the fringe of Chinatown to hear 
Holy Mass and receive Holy Communion every morning, but he did 
not know he was a Realist. He used also to carry and say every day 
Our Lady’s rosary and prayed also for his children who were going to 
the Catholic School. They had learned that man was made to serve God 
and to love Him, that Jesus Christ had died for them, that Mary was 
their best friend after Her Divine Son and they were very serious about 
these things. They did not know either that they were Realists. 

Burton said nobody could jam anything down his throat and he was 
going to study all those things out some day, in his realistic way. He 
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liked books that were realistic; they made him feel comfortable and 
never made him feel uncomfortable. Sone days he worried about hav- 
ing enough money for his old age but he soon put that away by saying 
that a Realistic man is also a fatalist. “Whatever is going to be, is 
going to be and you cannot do anything about it. That’s Realism.” 
Then he would go to a moving picture show to dispel his worries. 

Lanton used to read a bit too; out of a book called the Imitation of 
Christ and sometimes he thought about having enough in his old age. 
But he was mainly concerned about what came afterwards. When Lan- 
ton’s young son was killed in an automobile accident, Lanton did not 
say he was a fatalist. He knelt down and thought about Gethsemane 
and talked to His God and then rose to say with a smile “It was God’s 
Holy Will. May His Will be done.” But he did not know he was a 
Realist. 

One day Burton who ran the string of drug-stores died and was 
buried while the Jolly Jesters Quartet out our way sang and the band 
of his lodge brothers played. They all agreed he was a great fellow and 
a great Realist. Then they forgot about him and his business was 
divided among his relatives. 

Lanton also died; working with live wires at a fire. He was buried 
with a simple Requiem Mass with a large crowd of silent people kneel- 
ing and praying with their eyes appearing to be fixed on Something far 
away. And now every day the Lantons kneel of an evening to pray 
for daddy’s soul that it may go from a Real Purgatory to a Real Heaven 
to join the Real Saints. This they are doing and they don’t know that 
they are Realists. 


AN EPIDEMIC 


“I do really think that irreligion is an epidemic and wonderfully 
catching. It does not spread by the reason but by the imagination. 
The imagination presents a possible plausible view of things which 
haunts and at length overcomes the mind. We begin by asking: ‘How 
can we be sure it is not so?’ and this thought hides from our mind the 
real rational grounds on which our faith is based. Then our faith goes, 
and how in the world is it ever going to be regained except by a won- 
derful grant of God’s grace?” — Cardinal Newman. 
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SUMMONED AT THE NOONDAY OF 
LIFE 








SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


JEAN GAMBUT, (1907-1930) 
Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R, 


OLINESS in little children, such as we have seen in many 
H articles from the pen of Father Etzig, is charming and even 
captivating. But one admires more in them the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Childhood is naturally docile, receptive, flexible; if the Holy Spirit 
works in such a soul, freed from the power of the evil spirit by Baptism, 
there is no telling what heights of holiness will be reached. 

But there is no violent struggle: passions are not yet awakened; 
the world has not yet the influence upon it that is developed later on, — 
in fact, real contact with the world, its principles and maxims as con- 
veyed in the conversation and example of worldly associates, is as yet 
non-existent. 

The holiness of childhood, therefore, carries the visible impress 
of the workings of the Holy Spirit,—a domain all His own, where 
He works as He wills. Here is revealed to us a supernatural beauty,— 
a garden enclosed, as it were, that reminds one of angelic realms,. 

Holiness in the adolescent, however, takes on a new character. New 
are the struggles and combats, new are the associations and contacts, 
new are the duties and obligations, new are the passions and emotions 
of the heart. Under the influence of Confirmation, the soul has been 
matured to Christian manhood and womanhood. The influence of par- 
ents is no longer direct and dominating, but rather indirect and subtle. 
The influence of the Church, even, must sift through awakened powers 
of reason. Independence and self-assertiveness have taken the place of 
childhood’s submissiveness and imitativeness. 

The work of the Holy Ghost in such souls, while it is equally strong, 
adapts itself to the nature of the individual and calls for an individual 
response and cooperation. The work of the will, — the will of the young 
man or woman, — is here more apparent. Sanctity takes on a more ac- 
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tive character. And if it loses in the tenderness and sweetness that mark 
the holiness of childhood, it gains in the glamor of more evident hero- 
ism. 

Father Etzig had therefore projected a series of lives of saintly 
young men and women, summoned in the noonday of life. It is our 
plan to carry out this project, and we begin with a young man, whose 
life was in great part witnessed and then described by a Redemptorist 
Father of the Paris Province, Father Lupy, C.Ss.R. 


. JEAN GAMBUT (1907-1930) 

We shall not dwell long on the years of his childhood. Jean was 
born February 10, 1907, at Nancy in France. His father was an army 
doctor. At his birth Jean was consecrated to the Blessed Virgin by his 
good parents. He had an older brother and sister, — the one became a 
doctor, the other a Sister of Charity, — and a younger sister, who pre- 
ceded him to heaven by a few years. 

One of his earliest teachers said of Jean: “I was struck by his re- 
flective and genteel air. Whenever he saw me alone during recreation 
time, he would come and without saying a word he would put his hand 
in mine and keep me company.” The boys in the street nicknamed him 
“Girl”; the children at school called him “little St. John.” This may 
give us some indication of his childhood characteristics. 

He was from the beginning a studious lad. One day his French 
teacher met his sister, Germaine, and asked: 

“Are you as good a pupil as your brother? If so, I congratulate 
you.” — This studiousness was characteristic of Jean all through his 
school and college days. Outstanding too amid the legacy of childhood 
were the qualities of modesty, self-effacement and gayety. “Laughing 
but wise,” one of the teachers called him. 

SCOUT JEAN 

One of the first great influences that contributed much to shape his 
character and later provided him with his vocation, was the Catholic 
Boy Scouts of France. Jean joined them in October, 1922, at the age 
of fifteen. He entered into scoutism with heart and soul, —as he did 
everything, — and with an evident seriousness of purpose, making 
everything help toward the supernatural. At sixteen, he became chief 
of a scout patrol, and aimed to be chief “who leads because he knows, 
and who is followed because he is loved.’ His humility, — the native 
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gift of modesty developed by a deep sense of responsibility, — made 
him always shrink from the office of Scoutmaster, though he gladly and 
very effectively served as assistant. It was in this role, which he took 
up as his “vocation,” that his life was passed, rich in good deeds and 


noblest examples, as his personality flowered into pure and strong 
manhood. 


AT ST. GENEVIEVE IN VERSAILLES 


Of his life at St. Genevieve, 1926-1927, we have some very interest- 
ing notes by the Chaplain, Father Alain de Geurnvillac. He gives us a 
character-picture of the boy. He writes: 

“At St. Genevieve Jean did not waste time. He was always an ex- 
emplary and ready-to-serve comrade, such as a scout ought to be. 

“He was exemplary, pious in a very natural but notable way, openly 
proud of his faith and forming his whole life upon it; disciplined ; with- 
out rigidity or weakness, doing nothing by halves. To say he was always 
in good humor is to say too little: he was a true exponent of sane joy 
—all who ever saw the wonderful smile in his eyes can never forget 
him; his whole soul gleamed in that smile: frank, free, pure, alert, 
strong, overflowing with charity. And his charity was active, without 
show or ostentation, without self-seeking. He was brother to every 
scout and friend of all, made to serve and in fact helping everyone in all 
circumstances.” 

This is high praise indeed. The report on his studies and diligence is 
no less remarkable. The Chaplain tells us that everyone admired his op- 
plication to his studies. He hesitated to share in the Sunday hikes in 
order to give his free time to study. He went only because he was thus 
able to spend some time with his sister, Germaine,—a Sister of 
Charity, teaching in a school in Paris. But even then he did not forget 
his studies and after talking a while, he would say to his sister: 

“May I go to your classroom a while and use your blackboard?” 
and he would proceed to work out some of his problems. 

One day he told his sister who always insisted on his taking enough 
rest: . 

“You see I disobeyed you (he had worked till midnight and then got 
up again at 3:30 to finish his work) ; but the good God punished me: 
I accomplished very little because I fell asleep at my little table and 
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got a stiff neck and what’s worse, I missed Mass though I wanted to 
go.” 

At his sister’s convent he felt at home. “You see,” he used to say, 
“TI am brother to the Sisters.” And this was quite true. On his visits 
he was their handy man: if there was a desk to be repaired, a curtain for 
the stage to be remounted, a crowd to be ushered, some preparations to 
be made for a celebration, the Sisters instinctively said: “Ask Jean.” 
And Jean always said yes — adding with a smile: 

“T never have time to be weary with the Sisters —I do everything 
for them.” He even helped his sister to correct her copy books. 

And the Sisters used to say to Jean’s sister: “The good God spoils 
you with so good a brother! But he’ll end up in the Seminary, this lad, 
— you'll see.” Not the Seminary — but heaven awaited him in a shorter 
space than any of them imagined then. 

His piety equalled his love of work — or rather it nourished all his 
virtues. One day his sister found in her copybooks a note that Jean 
had forgotten. It read: “Father, will you please come to the confes- 
sional, I’ll be waiting for you there.” She teased him about it at his next 
visit. 

“Did you think I was a pagan?” he returned laughing; and then 
added seriously: “you see, I never miss Communion on Sunday and 
sometimes J go oftener.” 

At St. Genevieve he won his bachelor’s degree in philosophy and 


mathematics and resolved to go on for mining engineering at the Col- 
lege of St. Etienne. 


AT ST. ETIENNE 

Jean was twenty years old when, in October 1927, be began his stu- 
dies at the School of Mines at Etienne. He seemed to realize that 
scouting offered him a splendid field for an apostolate among boys. He 
found a troop in existence and at once offered his help as assistant to 
the Chief Scout. He established a scout review and made it the means 
of providing good lessons together with fun. He helped to secure for 
them a fine camp site and provided it with good drinking water. When 
faced by the necessity of consoling his family (saddened by the loss 
of Jean’s younger sister) to leave the camp, he wrote to the boys: 

“T am sure you will spend a good camping season, but I hope you 
won't be guilty of any imprudences. At camp one oftens neglects little 
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precautions, so it happens that in place of profiting in health by it 
(one of the big advantages of camping) one only harms it. 

“You will gain from a technical viewpoint, and you must gain from 
a moral viewpoint. Be ready to devote yourselves one to the other, so 
that your daily work may be a means of showing that you possess the 
true scout spirit. This is not incompatible with what I have been saying, 
for your Chief will never ask anything of you, in the line of physical 
effort, which is beyond your abilities. Execute without grumbling 
difficult orders, avoid quarreling with other patrols, and you will see 
how, at night, one goes to sleep under the eyes of the good God.” 

Father Sevin, the Chaplain, was struck by the beauty, the deeply 
supernatural life, the conquering ardor of Jean’s soul. In “The Chief” 
of February 15, 1930, he devoted a glowing page to Jean. 

“Jean was supernatural, he was good, inexpressibly good. Super- 
natural, and this radiated from his eyes so pure and tender. . . . Scout- 
ing, scoutmastership especially, was for him a real apostolate, and he 
worked only for the good Master whose tenderness he already shared. 
I say already because it is rare that a young man of his age should be 
so truly and exactly good. At twenty, one is naturally captivating, one 
has a warm heart no doubt, with some excesses, but true goodness seems 
to require a longer experience of life, a more personal knowledge of 
human weakness. But Jean was neither affected nor sentimental ; he was 
firm, he was good. Such is the sweet marvel, such the beneficent lesson 
that his short but full life leaves us.” 


UNDER THE REDEMPTORIST FATHERS 

Such a young man could not fail to be appreciated. When the Re- 
demptorist Fathers came to St. Etienne and were asked to start a 
second scout troop, they turned to Jean Gambut, the young student at 
the College of Mines, for the scoutmaster. ; 

He accepted. The first thing he did was to put their meeting place 
in as good shape as possible — even to scraping the floor with steel- 
wool. On November 25, the rooms were blessed — as a pledge of divine 
protection and grace. Jean devised the program and Father Lupy, 
C.Ss.R., describes the occasion thus: 

“In the morning the two troops of St. Etienne assisted at Mass in 
the chapel of the Redemptorist Fathers. Others also were present. And 
not only they, but the Fathers, too, were moved to tears when they 
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heard Jean, with a voice penetrated with devotion, reciting the acts 
before and after Communion. After Mass, helping the scouts to pro- 
long their thanksgiving, he taught them to utilize the supernatural treas- 
ures brought to them by Jesus in their souls. Then followed the in- 
tentions proposed for the fervent prayers of his young brother scouts. 
Could a priest have directed these young lads better? These Masses 
and general Communions were Jean’s joy and comfort. He came away 
from them with glowing eyes, his smile kinder than usual, with heart 
more inflamed and energetic than ever.” 

The troop was named after St. Alphonsus Liguori. Jean chose for 
its motto: “Forward.” 

THE LEADER 

Jean exercised a unique influence on all the boys. He wrote to a lad 
to urge him to join the scouts. The boy read the letter and then turned 
to his mother: 

“Mother, the man who wrote these lines is a sorcerer!” 

That is what he was for good. No wonder mothers were glad to en- 
trust their boys to his care. One of them wrote to Jean’s mother: 

“You are blessed, Madame, in the good he has done for our sons, in 
the noble example he has left them, in the increase of faith he has 
given them, in his smile, in his prayers, in his heart so prodigal of its 
treasures.” 

Naturally his work for the Boy Scouts took much of his time — 
Jean’s father was afraid too much for the good of his studies. But 
Jean parried with this little but illuminating reply: 

“Rest easy, father. I don’t go to dances, don’t go to the cafés, 
don’t go to the shows.” 

And when the chaplain feared that he was robbing himself of sleep 
in order to serve his boy scouts, Jean replied: 

“Time is elastic, Father.” 

Every Tuesday he appeared at the Redemptorist Convent to have 
conference with the Chaplain of his troop, Father Lupy. These con- 
ferences are a splendid commentary on Jean’s character. In them he 
informed the chaplain of everything that might concern the troop or 
any individual in it — the matter to be spoken of at the meeting of the 
Chiefs, new projects, difficulties and vexations; how one lad is passing 
through a spell of discouragment, another is sinking into laziness, a 
third with bad companions. 
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Every moment of his free time was taken up with the invention of 
games, jokes and forms of entertainment for the boys — with decorat- 
ing the rooms — with gathering a library and so on. 

He would issue circulars to the boys such as this one at the beginning 
of October 1929. 

“Tt is October, and with it, a new Scout Year begins. . . . After 
a rapid glance over the past to render an account of our efforts, we 
must look forward to the future and take energetic resolutions for the 
year to come. 

“Exert yourself to overcome that egotism which you perhaps find 
so good, —to perfect yourself each day in the scout law, and finally 
to ask from our divine Chief that scout spirit which is the basis of all 
good troops. 

“Then, to look upon your life more and more as a perpetual serv- 
ice of your neighbor, at the meetings and outings of the troop, but above 
all at home, and at school where your quality of docile and studious 
scholars will reveal the good scout. 

“Finally, to love your troop more and more; your assiduity in at- 
tending the meetings, your examinations passed, the discipline you 
show, will be the best proof. Close your eyes to the faults of others in 
order to admire their good qualities, seek to gain the esteem of all and 
to repay your chaplain and chiefs with a bit of appreciation and con- 
fidence for what they do for you. 

“We trust, therefore, in you, little brother, and at the first re- 
union on October 10, at two o’clock precisely, we will give you your 
assignments for the coming year, persuaded that you will always be 
ready.” 

COUNSELLOR 

Jean, Father Lupy says, “lived only for God, for his good parerits 
and for his little brothers.” He showed an all-embracing care for his 
boy scouts. When he could not talk to them as he would like, he wrote 
to them and the boys who still have some of his letters look upon them 
as relics of a saint. By these letters, reading into their souls, he tried 
to prepare the boys for the action of the priest. They reveal the beauty 
of his soul. We would like to quote from them at length, but a few lines 
must do. Thus to one he writes: 

“You must not think at all that your letters weary me. On the 
contrary, I am glad when you send a few words, — all the more because 
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by your letters you chat with me more freely than when I am with 
you. For, when we are alone, it seems you have a certain shyness of me 
and this provokes a similar reaction in me which makes me hesitate to 
say to you the things I promised myself to say. . . . 

“T should have wished that these few days of the grippe would have 
proved to you that I came to visit you not simply from duty but from a 
friendship which is very real. . . . May Our Lord make you under- 
stand that I want to be a big brother capable of helping you to advance 
in the way of our ideal.” 

To another he writes: “Father X complains that you do not give 
him your full confidence. . . . You must try to change your attitude 
towards him. When you go to see him, look on him as the representa- 
tive of Christ who received Mary Magdalen so kindly. You will find him 
a big brother who knows how to advise you better than I can myself 
and will show you how to correct yourself. For one must not only 
avow one’s misdeeds and defects but also decide firmly to correct them. 
. . . There are just fifteen days left till Lent — go speak to the Father 
of my hope of promise for you and ask him, while opening your heart 
to him, to advise you so you can make great progress in so short a 
WRi6iak” 

Again: “Sunday I wished to chat longer with you, to scold you 
with all the affection I have for you. But there was no time. But, see, 
I am wondering why you haven’t your badge of honor oftener, especially 
since you are a scout. A scout, — that is to say, one who makes con- 
stant efforts, who never lets himself be dejected by difficulties but who 
seeks to conquer them, who shows himself always a model, who in all 
things does his best.” 

There is his call to camp, in July, 1929. 

“Off to camp, little brothers! 


“Yes, to camp .. . are you ready? Have you put in your bag 
everything necessary . . . and superfluous? Yes? Well, then, on your 
way ! 

“But (there is a but . . . ) are you ready as a scout? Can you say 


that you deserved this camp? 


“At home, have you been a docile child, submissive, devoted, 
obedient as a scout should be? 


“In school, have you been a model of behaviour, a living example 
that realizes the Scout of France, a worker? 
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“In the Troop, have you been punctual at the meetings, have you 
aided the Chiefs, put all your good will into the progress of the troop, 
— have you in a word tried to acquire the Scout Spirit? 

“If yes—then take your pack and depart singing. That will be 
your recompense. 

“But if you judge that you have not deserved it, remember there 
is still a month to make up. So, taking double mouthfuls, avoid inac- 
tion, idleness, negligence, and for you there will soon be — the camp? 

“The camp! that is to say, fifteen days of good humor, of work in 
common, of varied explorations, and also of good deeds and prayers. 

“And this, in a month, little brother — don’t forget. Time passes, 
there is need of haste.” 

During camp, he tried to make them sing hymns to the Blessed 
Virgin, and asked the Chaplain to teach the boys to raise their minds 
from the beauty of nature to God. He himself used to read the little 
book of St.-Alphonsus: “On the manner of conversing intimately with 
God.” 

One of his last achievements was the inauguration of quarterly re- 
treats for his scouts. He himself made the first one with all the fervor 
of his young manhood — and it proved to be his last. After that re- 
treat he asked the Chaplain to gather the Chiefs every month in order to 
give them a course in teaching catechism. 

There seems to be no end of his zeal. Shortly before his untimely 
death, he gave his Chiefs the following rules: 

“1. Never to teach anything without ‘showing what it will mean in 
real life. 

2. To mix fun with every lesson. 

3. To give a set time to the hearing of each point. 

4. That no one should ever have a moment when he has nothing or 
little to do.” THE SUDDEN SUMMONS 

On January 3, 1930, the Boy Scouts prepared a celebration in honor 
of Jean, for his nameday. Speeches were made in which his praises 
were sung with all sincerity. In his last edition of the Scout News Jean 
wrote about it: 

“To hear what was said of me, to see the eyes of all my dear Boy 
Scouts turned upon me, made such a deep impression upon me that I 
thanked the Good God that He allowed me to do some bit of good 
for all these little hearts that offered me their congratulations. . . . 
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This ceremony called to my mind the ceremony of farewell that will take 
place in six months, alas! and the thought of leaving you is a very sad, 
a very sad thought indeed. . . . But we must remember, it is the good 
God who wills it; one must not attach oneself too much to affections of 
earth for fear of not following the route the Master traces out for us.” 
God wills it, — He willed it much sooner than Jean meant. 

One night during the previous November, Jean felt himself almost 
overcome by smoke and gas that issued from cracks in the chimney of 
the room where he boarded while at the College of Mines. He spoke 
about it to the Fathers and they wanted him to change his lodging. 
Jean, however, thought that it happened only when he lit a fire in his 
stove, and so decided to remain, and make no more fire. When it be- 
came cold, he would ask the Fathers to let him use one of their rooms 
for study in preparation for his final examinations. 

On January 11, after supper, he returned again to his lodgings. He 
seemed to have a sort of presentiment, and though the hour was late, 
seemed loath to leave. “When he finally departed,” says Father Lupy, 
“bright and gay, we little thought that this was his last visit.” 

On Sunday morning, January 12, he received Holy Communion with 
such fervor that some remarked it. He spent the greater part of the 
day at Charlieu, with a newly started Boy Scout Troop. All who had 
the happiness to spend that last day with him recalled his charm and 
gayety. 

Next day he was found in his room overcome by gas. Every effort 
was made to restore him. A priest was called to give him Extreme 
Unction. Hopes were high for his recovery. His brother Lucien, the 
doctor, had hastened to his side to aid the doctors in attendance. But 
about noon on Tuesday his heart began to give out. A blood trans- 
fusion was attempted but to no avail. At four o’clock, amid the prayers 
of his fellow-students of the School of Mines, of his Boy Scouts and 
of the chaplains, Jean went home. 

CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS 

Jean’s piety was like a gentle and smiling radiance. It lead to Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament. This accounts for his frequent and fervent 
Communions and his care to visit the Divine Prisoner in the Tabernacle. 
He established the custom of having the Boy Scouts make the Holy 
Hour. On his table, in his little room as bare as that of a monk, was 
found beside his scientific books, his manual of meditation, well worn 
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from use, — the Gospels, and other spiritual books. Serving Mass was 
his special delight. His piety even won the respect and admiration of 
his non-Catholic fellow-students at the College of Mines. 

His love for his parents was a thing so fine, so noble and so practical, 
that it would deserve a chapter by itself. What he always inculcated on 
his Scouts: the duty of a Scout begins at home, — he practiced in an 
ideal way. When at home for vacation he wanted his mother to rest 
while he attended to all the work even in the kitchen. And when she 
complained of giving him so much trouble, he would say: 

“Dont talk like that, mother. If only you knew how much pleasure 
this gives me!” 

And during his stay at home he never went to a theater or to a show. 
And when his parents said to him: “Go out, Jean; you mustn’t feel 
obliged to remain here,”— he would reply with beautiful simplicity : 

“Oh, you know well that I love you better than any show... I 
prefer rather to be with you than to be with my comrades.” 

His unselfish devotedness knew no bounds, — a devotedness inspired 
by the gentlest, the most sympathetic, the most zealous charity. He 
lived entirely, one might say, for others. This it was that naturally 
won all hearts. 

His gayety was proverbial. With all his seriousness and fundamental 
earnestness, he combined a joyousness that was catching. He had a 
gift for improvising comic poetry and songs; he could sing pretty well 
also, and was ever ready to contribute to the entertainment of his com- 
panions. When he died, his comrades at the School of Mines said: 
“The joy of the School of Mines has departed.” 

I think the finest commentary on his spirit is given by a little in- 
cident that took place the day of his death. 

A Boy Scout, twelve years old, came to a religious article store to 
buy a little crucifix. His grief was so visibly written on his face that 
the lady clerk said: 

“What’s the matter, my poor little fellow?” 

“Madame,” said the boy, “he is dead.” 

“Who is dead, my little man?” asked the woman. 

“Why don’t you know my chief, Jean Gambut.” 

The lady tried to console the sobbing boy, who simply answered: 

“Yes, he’s dead . . . he loved Christ so much, he did! I also wish 
to love my Christ, to love Him as Jean did.” 
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THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


PART 4. A JUST WAGE 
But they cannot be put into practice unless an opportunity is afforded the 
industrious and intelligent proletarian of putting by some little property; on this 
point We have already reaffirmed the doctrine of Our Predecessor. 
Intro- But how can the letari t b rty except by livin 
desiton proletarian put by property except by g 
sparingly, and saving something out of the wages received for his 
labor — since his labor is the only means he has of procuring’ food and the neces- 
sities of life? Hence We now take up the question of wages — which Leo XIII 
called “a subject of very great importance”; We shall give and develop, as far as 
necessary, the proper doctrine and directions on this matter. 
No. 1. CHURCH’S STAND ON WAGE CONTRACT 

We begin, then, by pointing out the mistake made by those who call the wage 

contract essentially unjust, and demand in its place a partnership contract. Such a 
claim amounts to open contradiction of Our Predecessor, for his 

Wage Contract Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” not only approves the wage con- 

ee tract, but goes to some detail to show how it can be made quite 
consonant with the laws of justice. 

Under the conditions existing in modern society, however, We deem it better if 

the wage contract be modified, as far as possible, by that of part- 
But to be nership; as has already been undertaken in various ways, with 
proms ind considerable profit to both laborers and employers. Thus wage 
earners of every kind are given a share, in some way, etiher in the 
ownership, or the management, or the profits of the business. 
No. 2. HOW DETERMINE A JUST WAGE 
The determination of a just wage, however, is dependent not on one, but on 
; many considerations. Leo XIII himself made this plain in these 
oe View precise terms: “Doubtless before we can decide whether wages are 
ondemned : : 
adequate, many things have to be considered.” 

By this statement he unreservedly condemned the irresponsible view of those 
who maintain that this extremely delicate question can be settled without any 
difficulty by the application of one single rule or measure, a rule or measure which 
as a matter of fact is absolutely false. 

For it is a hopeless mistake to spread far and wide, as some do, the principle that 
labor’s value and labor’s due remuneration is exactly equal to the value of labor’s 
product; and that therefore laboringmen have the right to claim for themselves 
the entire product of their labor. What We have already said on the subject of 
capital and labor is sufficient to show how groundless is this opinion. 

For just as property has a twofold aspect, individual and social, so labor, and 
particularly labor hired out to another, has not only a personal or individual aspect, 

but also one that is social, and that must be always kept in mind. 
True View: This can be made very plain. Unless society be formed into a well- 
fiona ordered organism; unless the social and juridic order safeguard 
of Wages the workingman in his labor; unless the various professions and 
trades which are dependent on each other, really give mutual aid 
and support; unless, above all, brains, capital, and labor unite to form one single 
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entity ; unless all these things be present, human labor cannot bring forth its fruits. 
And so too, it will be impossible to judge this labor at its true value, or to assign 
a just wage to it, unless its social and individual character be kept in mind. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 
What is noteworthy about Pius XI’s term “A Just Wage’? 


Two things: first, by just here he does not mean merely a wage due in commu- 
tative justice, but also, all that is due the employee even in social justice; this is 
evident from his directions that “the exigencies of the common good” be taken into 
account in determining “a just wage”; and secondly, by wage he means not only 
the wages of manual laborers, but also what is called in the United States “salary” 
—the wages or remunerations of those who render services which are not manual 
labor. In this he is consistent: for above he had taken “labor” itself to mean both 
labor of body “and of mind”; here he takes “wages” as the remuneration for labor 
both of body and of mind. 

How is this section on “A Just Wage” divided? 

After an introduction, Pius XI does two things: first, explains the Church’s 
stand on the wage contract in general; and secondly, goes into some detail to show 
how a just wage should be measured or determined. 

In the introduction, what does Pius XI do? 

He does two main things: first, states that there can be no “redemption of the 
proletariat” unless “it be made possible for the proletarians to put by some little 
property (note that this is a partial quotation from “Rerum Novarum,” n. 35) ; 
and secondly, states they cannot do this unless their wages are sufficient to allow 
them to put something aside. 

In the expression “put by a little property” does Pius XI mean productive 
property? 

Yes; in olden days, people were considered well provided for if they had “put 
by” their savings in some good strong box or hiding place; this is true to some 
‘extent still today; but in our day and age, to have “put by a little property” most 
commonly means to have money in the bank, to own real estate or bonds or stocks— 
all productive goods as far as the owner is concerned. Besides, the American 
Bishops, in their “Program of Social Reconstruction,” state: “The majority (of 
the workers) must somehow become owners (or at least in part) of the instru- 
ments of production.” 

Does Pius XI mean that the proletarians should own shares in the business for 
which they work? 

Not necessarily ; but by his statement to be made shortly that “the wage con- 
tract should, as far as possible, be modified by that of partnership,” he seems to 
prefer this. 

Explaining the Church’s stand in the wage contract in general, what does Pus 
XI do? 

Two main things: first, declares that in itself the wage contract is not unjust, 
citing “Rerum Novarum” (n. 34-5) in support of the declaration; that secondly, 
under modern circumstances it should be modified where possible by a contract of 
partnership. 

Who held that the wage contract is of itself unjust? 

The outstanding declaration of this theory, as far as Catholics are concerned, 
was made at a meeting of Catholic social leaders at Haid, Bavaria, in 1882, and 
embodied in a social program published there, called “the Theses of Haid.” Among 
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the names of great Catholic social leaders associated with this theory are those 
of Vogelsang and Prince von Lowenstein. 

In what way are the laborers “given a share in the ownership, or the manage- 
ment, or the profits’? 

They share in the ownership when they own shares or stocks in the company; 
they share the management when they have a voice in the policies and initiatives 
of the company; they share in the profits when they have a right to some part 
of the surplus profits of the business. Instances of these systems of partnership 
are rare, and even when tried they have often been unsuccessful. Note that the 
Pope is not speaking here of “co-operatives,” in which there is really no practical 
distinction between labor and capital—as for instance in Milk Co-operatives of 
Farmers, etc.; he is speaking of businesses where capital is represented by one 
group, and labor by another; this is evident from his words: “with considerable 
profit to both laborers and employers.” Books on Sociology give references to 
various successful partnership firms, as mentioned by Pius XI: the Godin Stove 
Works in France; “Scottish Wholesale Works” in Scotland; “South Metropolitan 
Gas Company of London” in England; and in the United States, the William 
Filene’s Sons Company of Boston; and the N. O. Nelson Company of St. Louis. 

“Showing how a just wage should be determined,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, condemns a false and “irresponsible” view on this matter: 
and secondly, gives the true view. 

What is this “false and irresponsible view’ ? 

It is the opinion of the “intellectuals” referred to above in the section on 
“Capital and Labor” — that “the entire product and all the profits, with the excep- 


tion of what is needed to maintain and replace capital, belongs by every right to 
the workingman.” 


How does Pus XI condemn it? 


By doing two things: first, referring to “Rerum Novarum,” n. 17 — “doubtless 
before we can decide whether wages are adequate, many things have to be con- 
considered” ; and secondly, by referring to his own doctrine on the matter already 
given in the section on “Capital and Labor”; i.e., “one class is forbidden to exclude 
the other from a share in the benefits of production”; and “each class must be 
given its fair share.” 

How does Pius XI give “the true view’? 

By doing two things: first, by showing that human labor, like property, has a 
twofold aspect, individual and social; and secondly, indicates three points that 
must be considered in determining a just wage, namely: 1) the support of the 
workingman and his family; 2) the condition of the business; and 3) the exi- 
gencies of the common good. 

How then, in this “true view,’ are wages to be determined? 

The thought of Pius XI may be paraphrased as follows: the power and skill to 
work is an individual possession of each worker (this is obvious and needs no 
demonstration) ; but it is also a social thing; ie., it is a thing which needs help 
from without in order to be able to produce its effect; it needs culture and civiliza- 
tion — it needs protection from the State — it needs the help of commerce to sup- 
ply it with raw materials, of other forms of work to supply it with machinery, 
etc.; above all, it needs cooperation with managers and capitalists — otherwise each 
workingman will come to be no more than a slave, working with his bare hands 
on some little plot of ground, and hardly producing a livelihood. All of these neces- 
sary “helps” must be considered in the matter of determining a just wage; but 
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there are special things to consider: first, regarding the individual character of: 
wages, they must be enough to supply the workingman and his family with a 
decent livelihood; and then, as regards the social aspect of wages, they must not 
be higher than the firm can afford to pay, but at the same time, in view of the 
demands of the common good, they must somehow supply the workingman with 
his share of the “profits” of the business —i.e., with what remains after labor and 
capital have each received a strictly just return for their part in the work of pro- 
duction. 

What is the “social and juridic order’? 

Practically, it means here the State. 


LOST LEADERS 

The fate of the former associates of Lenin, who were his 
valued assistants in founding the Communist regime in Rus- 
sia, is practically unknown to the world. Only some partic- 
ulars about a few of them have filtered out through Soviet 
censorship. 

The widow of Lenin, Madame Krupshaia, is known to be 
confined in a palace in Moscow, under strict orders to keep out 
of politics. 

Rakovski, formerly ambassador to France, is hidden away 
somewhere in Central Asia. 

Kameneff, called “the brain of the party,” and Zinovieff, 
until a few years ago the all-powerful dictator of Petrograd, 
have been condemned to ten years of absolutely solitary con- 
finement in a prison of Ural. 

Many others were put to death after the anti-Stalin con- 
spiracy of 1932. 

Rather interesting, all this, as a view of Soviet gratitude to 
“the fathers of their country.” 


“BEZBOZNIK” SUPPRESSED 

The Soviet Government at Moscow recently suppressed the 
famous anti-God newspaper “Bezboznik,” which had been the 
central organ of the Atheist movement since it began in 1919. 
The reason given out officially for the suppression was that 
there was a shortage of paper; but the general belief is that 
it is due to the general unpopularity of the publication in Soviet 
Russia. The editors having exhausted in a short time all the 
possible arguments of the anti-God propaganda, began to fill the 
paper with nothing but crude and smutty blasphemies and 
caricatures, — which aroused the very opposite of the impres- 
sion they wished to create. Recently, too, the “Godless cells” in 
the rural sections have begun to disappear with amazing rapid- 
ity, and the authorities decided to put an end to their useless 
and costly “Bezboznik.” It is expected that the entire anti-God 
organization will soon be disbanded, and supplanted by an 
atheist secion of the Department of Education, which will be 
entrusted to the care of Jaroslavsky, the founder and leader 
of the entire hectic movement of the “godless.” 
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THE GUEST 


In a certain orphan asylum the words of the grace said before meals 
were: “Lord Jesus, come and be our guest at this time.” A little Ger- 
man boy understood these words literally ; and one stormy night, as the 
children were all sitting down to supper, he asked the Sister who pre- 
sided at the table: 

“Sister, our Lord never comes, and yet we keep on asking Him. 
Will he ever come?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the Sister. “He will surely come.” 

“He may come tonight,” whispered the child. “May I set a chair 
for Him?” 

“Yes, surely,” said the Sister. 

So the boy drew up another chair and just then some one knocked. 
When they opened the door a poor young man stood there, wet and 
weary and hungry. He was taken in and furnished with warm, dry 
clothing ; and then the Sister led him to the vacant chair and bade him 
eat. 

“Now I understand, Sister,” said the little German, after the meal 
was over. “Our Lord could not come Himself, so he sent the poor man 
in His place. Is that the way it was?” 

“Yes,” answered the Sister again; “and in helping the poor man, we 
helped the one who sent him.” 


BENEATH HIS DIGNITY 


During the American Revolution, an officer not dressed in his mili- 
tary uniform happened to pass a company of soldiers at work repair- 
ing a redoubt. The commander of the little squad was giving orders 
thick and fast while the men endeavored to raise a large timber to the 
top of the works. The work was very difficult, and the more the men 
strained, the more the officer shouted and commanded. 

The passing chief stopped his horse at the place, and seeing the 
slow progress of the work, asked the one in command why he did not 
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take hold and help. The latter appeared astonished at the suggestion, 
and with exaggerated pomp answered: 

“Sir, I am a Corporal.” 

“Are you really?” answered the officer. “I did not know.” Then 
taking off his hat and bowing, he added: “I beg your pardon, Mr. Cor- 
poral.” 

Thereupon he dismounted from his horse, threw his bridle over a 
post, and putting his hands to the timber, he lifted with the men until 
the sweat stood out on his forehead. When the timber was finally in 
position, he turned to the man in authority, and said: 

“Mr. Corporal Commander, when you have another such job, and 
have not men enough, send for the commander-in-chief of the army, 
and I will come and help you.” 

The man was General George Washington. 


THE MEANING OF WORDS 


The pastor of a little church in a New England village, the story 
goes, as reported in the Bulletin of Roseau, having returned from 
church services, drew up his favorite chair before the hearth. He had 
just settled himself for a rest, when his little daughter came to him 
with her Bible in hand. 

“Daddy,” she said, “please read me something about Jesus.” 

The father patted the little girl on the head and bade her climb to 
his knee. He opened the book at random and began to read: 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The child interrupted. “That is nice, Daddy. But read the story 
of how Jesus died. I love it so.” ; 

He granted her wish and at once began to read the story of the 
Passion. When he came to the words of Christ at the Last Supper: 
“This is My Body,” “This is My Blood,” he paused in his reading to 
explain that the words are to be understood to mean “This represents 
My Body,” and not “This is My Body.” 

At the words a cloud passed over the child’s features. She looked 
up into her father’s face, and with the serious expression that only 
a child can adopt, she asked: 


“But, Daddy, didn’t Jesus mean what He said?” 
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THE GREAT CHESTERTON 


There is scarcely a Catholic publication in the land, we have no 
doubt, that has not by this time published some kind of an appreciation 
of G. K. Chesterton, who died last month. It is right that it should be 
so. This great convert was like a towering, helmeted, banner-waving 
leader of Catholic journalism. He led the forces of Catholic truth 
straight into the enemy camps and laid about him with a bludgeon that 
reduced foppery and hypocrisy and pride and narrow-mindedness and 
error to speechlessness and impotence. He asked quarter from no 
fortress of evil or error, and certainly he gave none in the multitude 
of his attacks. 

He was the master of paradox, and paradoxically his influence may 
be seen in the vapidity of the criticisms of him written by his antagonists. 
They write of him as if they were being forced to do something ex- 
tremely distasteful. They display the attitude of one entering into mor- 
tal combat with one so infinitely their superior that their struggles must 
seem like futile squirmings. 

There is an example of this in a recent issue of The American 
Mercury, in which Chesterton’s latest book, The Well and the Shadows 
is criticized by one Ernest Boyd. The man goes into childish tantrums 
of scorn and ridicule; he deliberately misconstrues passages from G. 
K. C.’s work; he drags in with a last-ditch, hang-dog air of despair 
good old Galileo and the Spanish Inquisition and the burning of Joan 
of Arc as testimonies against all that Chesterton stood for, and ends on 
a hysterical shriek against the Catholic Church and her champions be- 
cause she refuses to yield up her position that truth is truth, one, uni- 
versal, unchangeable forever. 

Such criticisms do but exalt the man. With them usually goes the 
charge of propaganda, some even admitting that Chesterton could well 
be accepted as a genius if he would only write without writing as a 
Catholic. To this he himself replies is one of his works: 

“The world of today does not realize that all the novels and news- 
papers it reads are full of certain assumptions that are just as dogmatic 
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as dogmas . . . I do not blame the writers for putting their philosophy 
into their stories. I should not blame them if they used their stories to 
spread their philosophy. But they do blame us, and the real reason is 
that they have not yet realized that we have a philosophy at all.” 


Thanks to Chesterton, many do realize now that we have a philoso- 


phy, and through him have found certainty and satisfaction for their 
souls. 


THE MOTHER OF MEN 


The influence of the Mother of God over the hearts of men has been 
universally felt and known. Ruskin was forced to admit its reality; 
Wordsworth sang of it; Edgar Allen Poe was moved by it to write an 
exquisite prayer. These men were not Catholics, but had they followed 


their instinctive leanings might have ended as many prominent men of 
today. 


Cuthbert Wright, well known writer and educator, is one such. 
Recently he entered the Catholic Church, and when asked what motive 
had been outstanding in his conversion, answered: 


“If anyone should ask me how it is that I, who have always felt 
myself a Catholic, should have become a convert to the Roman Church, 
I could merely repeat the holy and all-sufficing name of Mary, and let 
it go at that. In other words, the Church which honors most the Blessed 
Virgin is the Church for me, all other considerations aside.” 

In more eloquent style, G. K. Chesterton wrote of the influence of 
Mary upon his heart and mind. “I can scarcely remember,” he says, 
when speaking of the process of his conversion from agnosticism, “a 
time when the image of Our Lady did not stand up in my mind quite 
definitely at the mention or the thought of all things Catholic. I was 
quite distant from these things; and then doubtful about these things, 
and then disputing with the world for them and with myself against 
them; for that is the condition before conversion. But whether the 
figure was distant, or was dark and mysterious, or was a scandal to my 
contemporaries, or was a challenge to myself, I never doubted that this 
figure was the figure of the Faith; that she embodied, as a complete 
human being still only human, all that this Thing had to say to human- 
ity. The instant I remembered the Catholic Church I remembered her ; 
when I tried, to forget the Catholic Church I forgot her; when I finally 
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saw what was nobler than my fate, the freest and the hardest of all my 
acts of freedom, it was in front of a gilded and very gaudy little image 
of her in the port of Brindisi, that I promised the thing that I would 
do, if I returned to my own land.” 


THE LAYMAN’S VIEW 


We have written often about lay retreats in these pages, urging the 
faithful not to pass up the opportunities to make them, because we know 
from our experience in conducting such retreats their far-reaching 
effects. But if our words are discounted because of our office, we can 
quickly call on the voices of laymen to pile up arguments in favor of 
lay retreats. 

Daniel E. Morrissey, outgoing president of the National Laymen’s 
Retreat Conference, presented these decided views on the subject at the 
sixth annual conference of the Movement in Chicago: 

“To maintain the Christian ideas and ideals without which Catholic 
Action in its mariy phases cannot last, we must needs, from time to 
time revaluate the directing ideas of our life, revaluate them in the light 
of eternity. 

“Where then, and when could this be done more easily and effective- 
ly than in the annual retreat by making. the spiritual exercises? 

“The retreat movement to which we are dedicated, and today rededi- 
cate ourselves, is not so much a phase of Catholic Action as it is the 
source, the fountain head, the indispensable power station of all Cath- 
olic Action.” 

Joseph Scott of California added these words: 

“The clergy have diocesan regulations obligating them to make re- 
treats. The spiritual refreshment and fortification they receive is so 
well recognized that throughout their seminary life this duty is likewise 
imperatively imposed. 

“So it comes to the thoughtful layman, particularly to those of us 
who are concerned with more than routine and harmless occupations, 
who have to weather the hurricanes of evil that surge around us con- 
tinuously, there comes the positive conclusion that we too must have the 
benefit and salutary stimulation that the retreat house alone can fur- 
nish.” 

These men know life and its needs, and have learned by experience 
where strength can be found. 
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THE ANNUAL TOLL 


Wartime casualties were gruesome things. In them was concen- 
trated all the horror and bitterness of the destroyer, War. 

But casualty lists are a growing feature of the newspapers of today. 
Sudden deaths from accidents, particularly motor accidents, seem to 
show no decrease despite the apparently vigorous campaigns that have 
been waged. An individual conscientiousness does not seem to have 
been wakened in many citizens of the land. 

So carelessness runs its course. Carelessness is due to thoughtless- 
ness, and this can only be obviated by frequent reminders of the perils 
of the road. Millions of copies of the article “And Sudden Death” were 
disseminated recently in an effort to provide the reminders for all auto- 
mobile drivers. The newspapers are daily reminders, with their news 
stories and pictures of accidents, and their frequent counting up of the 
number of deaths and serious accidents over a given period of time. 

The National Safety Council recently published figures for the year 
1935 which are sufficiently startling to give pause to every careless or 
thoughtless driver. In that year, 37,000 persons were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents, an average of over 100 each day. Even the world war 
was not so destructive. More than that, 105,000 persons were perma- 
nently disabled and 1,180,000 temporarily disabled as a result of heed- 
less driving. Over 3,600 persons were injured or killed for every day 
that passed in 1935, and that is a conservative count and is already be- 
ing surpassed this year. 

In an effort to reduce the number of accidents on the road, the 
Catholic Evidence Guild of Detroit has published an “Automobile 
Prayer” with the Imprimatur of Bishop Gallagher. It is based on an 
old medieval travel prayer, running as follows in Latin: 


Sanctus Joseph cum Maria 

Sanctus Raphael cum Tobia, 

Sanctus Michael cum celesti hierarchia 
Sint nobiscum in via. 


The English version is as follows: 


Saints Mary and Joseph, guide us this day, 
Saints Raphael and Michael watch o’er our way. 
Pray and protect us, lest we should offend ; 
Lead us to heaven, our last journey’s end. 
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SYMBOLS 


Many churches have among their decorations what seem to the 
faithful to be strange symbols. The head of a lion and that of an ox 
are not uncommon, and with them are usually found the head of an 
eagle and that of a man. 

These four symbols are described by Ezechiel the Prophet in a vision 
he was given to see. In Chapter I, verse 10, he says: “And as for the 
likeness of these faces, there was the face of a man, and the face of a 
lion on the right side of all the four, and the face of an ox on the left 
side of the four, and the face of an eagle over all the four.” 

As early as the third century, A. D., these four symbols were used 
to designate the four evangelists. 


Matthew is represented by the face of a man, because his Gospel 
is concerned especially with proving the humanity of Christ; he gives 
the genealogy of the family of Christ, calls Him usually the Son of 
Man, etc. 

Mark is represented by the face of the lion, because, in relating 
what he had received from the Prince of the Apostles, St. Peter, he 
emphasizes the Divinity of Christ. To this end he opens his Gospel with 
the scene of John the Baptist prophesying the coming of the Lamb of 
God. John likened himself to “the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” It is the lion that cries out in the wilderness, his voice reaching 


afar, and so Mark is also the lion crying out to all nations the divinity 
of Christ. 


Luke is represented by the face of the ox, because he shows the 
bridging over effected by Christ from the Old Law to the New. He 
begins his Gospel with the scene of Zachary, the father of John the 
Baptist, offering sacrifice in the temple. Because the ox was the most 
pleasing victim of the Old Law sacrifices, it has been accepted as the 
symbol of the evangelist St. Luke. 


John is represented by the face of the eagle, because the very open- 
ing of his Gospel, as well as its body, shows him soaring to lofty 
regions of theology like the eagle ascending high up into the sun. 


Rm ah «ab 


The man who attends strictly to his own business generally has 
plenty of business to attend to. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


CHRIST’S DEATH: OUR LOVE 

Who could love any other ob- 
ject besides Jesus, when they see 
him dying in the midst of so many 
sufferings and insults, in order to 
captivate our love? A certain de- 
voted solitary prayed to God to 
teach him what he could do to love 
him more perfectly. Our Lord re- 
vealed to him that there was no 
more efficient way to arrive at per- 
fection than to love him with his 
whole heart and soul, and that he 
could acquire this love through a 
constant meditation on His pas- 
sion. St. Theresa lamented and 
complained of certain books which 
had taught her to leave off meditat- 
ing on the Passion of Jesus Christ, 
because this might be an impedi- 
ment to the contemplation of His 
Divinity ; and the saint exclaimed: 
“O Lord of my soul, O my Jesus 
crucified, my Treasure, I never re- 
member this opinion without think- 
ing that I have been guilty of great 
treachery. And is it possible that 
thou, my Lord, couldst be an ob- 
stacle to me in the way of a greater 
good? Whence, then, do all good 
things come to me, but from thee? 
And she then added: “I have seen 
that in order to please God, and 
to induce Him to grant us great 
graces, he wills that they should all 
pass through his hands, the hands 
of the most sacred humanity, in 
which his divine majesty declared 
that he took pleasure.” 


CHRIST’S RESURRECTION: OUR 
HOPE 


Jesus Christ rose with the glory 
of possessing all power in heaven 


and earth, not as 


oe “The God alone, but as a 
—ae man; wherefore all 


Jesus Christ.’ angels and men are 

subject to Him. Let 
us rejoice in thus seeing in glory 
our Savior, our Father, and the 
best Friend that we possess. And 
let us rejoice for ourselves, because 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ is 
for us a sure pledge of our own 
resurrection, and the glory that we 
hope one day to have in heaven, 
both in soul and body. This hope 
gave courage to the holy martyrs 
to suffer with gladness all the evils 
of this life, and the most cruel tor- 
ments of tyrants. We must rest 
assured however that none will re- 
joice with Jesus Christ but they 
who are willing to suffer in this 
world with him; nor will he obtain 
the crown who does not fight as he 
ought to fight. “He that striveth in 
wrestling is not crowned unless he 
has striven lawfully.” At the same 
time let us be sure of what the 
same Apostle says, that all the suf- 
ferings of this life are short and 
light, in comparison with the 
boundless and eternal joys which 
we hope to enjoy in Paradise. Let 
us labor the more to continue in 
the grace of God, and continually 
to pray for perseverance in His 
favor ; for without prayer, and per- 
severing prayer, we shall not obtain 
this perseverance ; and without per- 
severance we shall not obtain sal- 
vation. 


wf 

In order to be humble of heart, 
and not only with your lips, it is 
not enough to say you deserve 
every insult; you must actually be 
pleased when you are insulted. 
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Book Reviews 














INSTRUCTION 
A Preface to Life. Is 
Life Worth Living? By 


Father James, 4 
Cap, MA. PhD., 
D.Litt. Published by 


Bruce, Milwaukee. A 
Religion and Culture 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


treat masters, and’ that 
may be used by re- 
treatants for spiritual 
reading. Father Meyer’s 
wide experience both as 
a preacher and popular 
writer recommend him 








Book. 165 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

For those who think, and who have at 
least some slight training in philosophical 
studies, here is a book of rare and stim- 
ulating value. The author starts out by 
trying to destroy the inhibitions that the 
word “philosophy” has created in many 
minds; by making it plain that philoso- 
phy is merely the ultimate form which 
the universal desire to know inevitably 
assumes. Moreover he demonstrates that 
every man has a philosophy, either con- 
scious or unconscious; he has a set cf 
principles and conclusions, about himself 
and the world and God, by which he 
lives. If these acceptations and motive 
springs of conduct are unconscious, they 
are no less real; and if a man be serious 
and sincere, no matter how slight his 
education, he will try to make them con- 
scious and relate them perceptibly to his 
mode of action. The chapters of the book 
are then an attempt to draw out of the 
unconscious or subconscious mind of the 
reader the essential ultimate truths about 
himself and God and tte world. The au- 
thor has conceived his work with great 
psychological insight, although his own 
advanced erudition at times Icads him 
to take for granted an understanding of 
terms and concepts that are dark to the 
ordinary layman. But he has headed in 
a direction that should be followed by 
writers and leaders: the philosophical in- 
stinct of every man should be drawn out 
and cultivated in this age of reason and 
rationalism. — D. F. M. 

Conferences for Married Men. By Rev. 
Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. Published by 
B. Herder, St. Louis. 196 pages. Price, 
$1.75. 

With the rapid growth of the lay re- 
treat movement, the publication of di- 
rective books for the work has not kept 
pace. There is a large open field for 
books that will stimulate and assist re- 


for the task of leading 
the way. Here he of- 
fers a series of twelve conferences for a 
retreat to married men, plain and prac- 
tical and pointed to the ordinary man’s 
need. They are all made to revolve 
gg the question that is implicit in 
man’s entrance upon a retreat: 
“Good Master, what shall I do that I 
may receive life everlasting.” The author 
does not dodge or compromise on the 
burning issues that face the Catholic 
layman, and though there is little that 
is deep or new about his presentation, 
there is much that will strike home. 
—D. F. M. 
MEDITATION 
Thoughts on His Words and His Ways. 
By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. (Minute Medita- 
tions, Series V). Published by Bruce, 
Milwaukee. 88 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
In a quiet, pensive mood, the author 
presents the thoughts that arise in medi- 
tation on isolated words and actions of 
our Blessed Lord. He has the imaginative 
and sentimental touch that is a help to 
many in awakening devotion, and always 
some tiny lesson that may be incor- 
porated in one’s outlook on the world. 
The delicately printed booklet should be 
another easy introduction to the growing 
practice of mental prayer.— D. F. M. 
Pondering in Our Hearts. By Francis 
P. LeBuffe, S.J. Published by the Queen’s 
Work Press, St. Louis. Price, 10 cents. 
Another introductory form of medita- 
tion is here presented to the laity. It is 
the Second Method of Prayer of St. 
Ignatius, and consists of taking some sim- 
ple prayer or text and drawing from each 
of its words various related thoughts. 
These thoughts are put down in mere 
topical form, and in their simplicity and 
natural will truly put some appeal 
into meditation for the uninitiated. 
—D.F.M. 
Mustard Seed. Some Pungent Para- 
graphs. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 
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Published by William J. Hirten Co., New 
York, N. Y. Price, paper cover, 25 cents. 
There is no paging nor index in this 
book; the chapters are short. This was 
evidently done with a purpose — namely 
to suggest that the book be read a chap- 
ter at a time. It is suited precisely for 
this. There are topics like Self-Encour- 
agement, A Universal Genius, Seeing Our- 
selves, They Also Ran, The Fact of the 
Matter Is,—and so on. Some titles re- 
veal the pungency to be expected, — 
such as Childishness of Soul, — Teach- 
ing a Man His Place,—Fuming and 
Fretting, — Nagging, —Tco Proud to 
Be Vain, and so forth. The mere mention 
of the titles shows how truly Father 
Donnelly sees into the depths of the soul 
and touches our most intimate weak- 
nesses. Still the chapters are not too 
pungent to be pleasant medicine. 


FAITH 

If Not Christianity, What? By James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P. Published by the 
N. C. W. C., Washington, D. C. Price, 
25 cents postpaid. 

This pamphlet brings us eight addresses 
delivered in the Catholic Hour, by 
Father Gillis, from Nov. 3 to Dec 22, 
1935. Father Gillis is always up to the 
minute, in the best sense of the term — 
both his topics and his manner of ap- 
proach are captivating. In these ad- 
dresses he reviews in the light of Faith 
and Common Sense such topics as 
Atheism, Pantheism, Humanism, Hegelian- 
ism, Hedonism, Aestheticism, and Deter- 
minism — all ideas floating around in the 
world today and more or less vaguely 
played with by pecple as religion or 
substitutes for religion. Father Gillis re- 
veals their inadequacy.— A. T. Z. 


The Faith of Your Forefathers. By the 
Rev. Leo A. Scheetz, M.A., J.C.B. Pub- 
lished by Our Sunday Visitor, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 125 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

It was a happy thought that made 
Father Scheetz approach his considera- 
tions with that title: The Faith of Your 
Forefathers. It makes them account for 
their change and lets the Catholic Faith 
appear as it is—the Faith given to us 
by Christ. Father Scheetz was moved to 
write this book by very practical reasons: 
namely, the results of his investigation 
as to what those outside the Church 
think and know about their own beliefs 
and about our Catholic Faith. It is ad- 


dressed therefore chiefly to non-Cath- 
olics; but Catholics, reading it, will have 
a great deal to make them grateful to 
God for the gift of the Faith given to 
them. Evidently Father Scheetz intends 
to cover the whole matter of Apologetics 
—for the present book is marked Vol. 
I. This first volume is so well done that 
we await his further volumes with ex- 
pectation. — A. T. Z. 


ASCETICISM 


A Return to the Novitiate. By Mon- 
seigneur Alcime Gouraud, Bishop of 
Vannes. Translated and Adapted by 
Julia T. and Gertrude L. Callahan. Pub- 
lished by Kenedy, New York. 289 pages. 
Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. 

For a spiritual retreat, or an attempt 
to renew original fervor by any religious, 
this book is intended to be used as a 
means. It takes the religious back to a 
consideration of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the religious state, as these were 
learned in Novitiate days. The volume 
is divided into three books: 1. The mean- 
ing of the religious life. 2. The obliga- 
tions of the religious life. 3. The sup- 
ports of the religious life. Each chapter 
in each book consists of a short exposition 
of doctrine, a meditation, and a thorough 
examen of conscience. The doctrinal part 
of the book does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive, nor does it treat of many of the 
difficulties that arise in the practical 
spiritual life of a religious after some 
time in the convent; but the examen of 
conscience fills the gap. For this alone 
the book would be worthwhile. 

—D.F. M. 


PAMPHLET 

Marriage: Catholic or Mixed? By Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 

An endeavor to explain to non-Cath- 
olics the reason for the Church’s stand 
against mixed marriage. Any fair-minded 
reader must be impressed as to the sanity 
and reasonableness of that stand. Just a 
little more emphasis might have been 
placed on the background of the position 
of the Church with regard to happiness: 
her interest not only in earthly happiness 
for her subjects, but primarily in eternal 
happiness, and her knowledge that the 
quest of the latter alone insures the 
former even though it involve sacrifice. 
After all, without the Church’s philosophy 
of “other-worldliness,” many of her stric- 
tures will never be understood by non- 
Catholics. 
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KR, Catholic Events 4% 


Persons: 

The various activities of the National Catholic Welfare Conference especially 
in the field of Catholic Action and the Catholic Press, were warmly commended 
by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI at an audience accorded to our Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. Pope Pius in his conversation with 
the Apostolic Delegate, expressed the deepest interest in all the activities of Cath- 
olics in the United States and in their great country in general. He said he is 
delighted with the widespread circulation given his Encyclical Letters in the 
United States and expressed his profound gratitude for the efficacious initiative 
given by the American Bishops to the movement for better films. The example 
given by the American episcopate for the safeguarding of public morality in such 
a delicate matter as the motion picture was really brilliant, he added. Archbishop 
Cicognani was greatly impressed by the Holy Father’s evident good health. 

Bishop William Turner of the Catholic Diocese of Buffalo died Friday, July 
10. He had been ill for several days with influenza. Bishop Turner was born in 
Kilmallock, Ireland, April 8, 1871. In 1894 he accepted the chair of philosophy in 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., and came to this country. In 1903 he wrote 
his “History of Philosophy.” In 1929, when Dennis Cardinal Dougherty was 
elevated to the Archbishopric of Philadelphia, he became Bishop of Buffalo. 

While a campaign is being waged against the religious in Spain, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI has seen fit to raise one of their number the Rev. Anselmo Maria 
Albareda, O.S.B., to the office of Prefect of the Vatican Library. The post to 
which Father Albareda has been appointed is one that has been filled by such 
eminent scholars as Mai, Pitra, Ehrle, and the Pope himself. 

The Rev. John G. P. Ewens, C.M., member of the faculty of St. Vincent’s 
Seminary, Germantown, Pa., died suddenly Sunday, July 12, aged 71. As an 
Angelican Minister attached to St. Clement’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia, he became a convert to Catholicism and was received into the Church 
by the Paulist Fathers of Chicago in 1908. After preparation in St. Vincent’s 
Seminary he was ordained a priest by the Most Rev. John J. McCort, then Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Philadelphia, on Sept. 8, 1915. After serving in various posts, in 
1931 he was appointed Professor of Patrology in St. Vincent’s Seminary, where 
he died. 

The record for age and service in the Paris Foreign Mission Society was, until 
recently, held by the Rev. Xavier Jarrige, a missionary in India, who died in 1889 
at the age of 93, after 69 years of priestly life. This record has now been sur- 
passed. The Rev. Claude Deux, a missionary in Tonkin, Indo-China, has celebrated 
the 70th anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood at the age of 93. 

Evelyn Waugh, noted convert author, has received this year’s award of the 
Hawthornden prize, coveted literary honor for the best book of the year of an 
imaginative character, written by an author under 41. Mr. Waugh’s prize-winning 
book was his “Life of Blessed Edmund Campion.” 

Bishop A. J. Willinger of Puerto Rico, celebrated his Silver Jubilee of priest- 
hood during July. 
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Places: 


Seattle will be the scene of meeting of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities and the national meeting of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, begin- 
ning August 2. Seventy-five priests and prelates directors of Catholic Charities 
in as many dioceses and more than 6,000 persons interested in charity and social 
welfare will participate in the conventions. The Family and the Education of 
Youth as presented in the encyclicals of Pope Pius XI will constitute the general 
theme of the discussions. 

The annual report of the Superior Council of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul in the United States shows that the amount of relief distributed by the organ- 
ization in the year ending September 31 last, was $5,797,060.19, of which $5,365,- 
670.04 was for conference work and $431,390.15 was for special work. In giving 
material aid, the number of families assisted totaled 115,906 representing 560,538 
persons. Members of the organization made 1,129,033 visits to families and 80,372 
visits to institutions. Situations were obtained for 8,382 persons. 

Placing special emphasis on the Catholic Youth Organization work being done 
in all sections of the country, the 13th annual class in Boy Leadership began at the 
University of Notre Dame recently under the direction of Prof. Raymond Hoyer. 

From Mobile, Alabama, the Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen reports that as a 
result of a drive for fallen-away Catholics in the diocese, 853 persons have re- 
turned to the Sacraments. Priests of the diocese visited 1,546 families in which 
there were a total of 5,761 persons; administered baptism to 228 individuals, in- 
cluding 86 converts, and validated 14 marriages in the course of the “drive.” 

The Catholic Church in Canada numbers 4,285,388 members out of a total popu- 
lation of 10,376,786. Protestants and other beliefs are made up as follows: 
United Church of Canada (this being a union made in 1925 of the Methodists and 
a large number of Presbyterians) 2,017,375; Anglicans, 1,635,615; Presbyterians, 
870,728; Baptists, 443,341; Lutherans, 394,194; Jews, 155,614; Greek Orthodox, 
102,389; Mennonites, 88,736; unspecified others, 383,406. 

While the Legislature of Queretaro, Mexico, has taken steps to ameliorate the 
religious persecution in that State, in the adjoining State of Hidalgo the situation 
is tense, due to the seizure of the property of a retired Bishop and the arrest of a 
priest charged with the responsibility for the death of a school teacher. The 
government ordered the seizure of the Bishop’s house (who now lives in Okla- 
homa) and three other houses in which priests or religious were alleged to have 
resided. Property owners are panicky for there is likelihood that other houses 
will be nationalized under similar pretences. 

The memory of the Ven. John Nepomucene Neumann, C.Ss.R., an intrepid 
missionary who labored in Western New York amidst great hardships a century 
ago, was honored at the centennial celebration of the Church of St. John the 
Baptist at Kenmore on Sunday July 5. In commemoration of the arrival of this 
saintly priest in Western New York in 1836, a solemn field Mass was celebrated, 
which was attended by a large number of priests and more than two thousand 
members of the laity. 

The United States Navy will add six new chaplains this year, bringing its 
total number to 83, the Navy Department has just announced. Next year the 
total number of Navy Chaplains will be increased to 90. This increase becomes 
necessary in view of the Navy’s increase in personnel. It is required by law that 
there be one chaplain for every 1,250 officers and enlisted men in the Navy. 
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Lucid 


Drunk (to splendidly uniformed by- 
stander): “Shay, call me a cab, will ya?” 

Splendidly Uniformed Bystander: “My 
good man, I am not the doorman; I am 
a naval officer.” 

Drunk: “Awright, then call me a boat. 
I gotta get home.” 


Motorist to Officer: “Since you’re giv- 
ing me a ticket anyway, I’d like to say 
that that last witty remark you made 
wasn’t so hot. I just laughed to be 
polite.” 

* 


The doctor surveyed his patient with a 
critical eye. 

“H’m,” he muttered. “You confess 
that you are bad tempered, eh? I sup- 
pose I need not tell you that science has 
discovered that a bad temper is caused by 
an ugly little microbe?” 

The patient gasped. 

“S-s-h!” he exclaimed. “For Heaven’s 
sake speak quietly doctor. She’s sitting in 
the next room.” 

*% 


The bossy colonel while inspecting the 
army kitchen stopped two soldiers who 
were carrying a soup kettle. 

“Here you!” he growled “give me a 
taste of that.” 

The colonel was used to being obeyed 
and so he received the desired taste with- 
out question or explanation. Then he 
spat and sputtered: 

“Good heavens, man! You don’t call 
that stuff soup, do you?” 

“No, sir,” replied the soldier meekly, 
it’s dishwater we was emptying, sir.” 

*% 


Draper: “These are especially strong 
shirts, madam. They simply laugh at 
the laundry.” 

Customer: “I know that kind; I had 
some which came back with their sides 
split.” 

* 


Little Lucy had just returned from 
the children’s party and had been called 
into the dining room to be exhibited be- 
fore the dinner guests. 

“Tell the ladies what mama’s little 
darling did at the party,” urged the 
proud mother. 

“I frowed up,” said Lucy. 


Intervals 


Prof. (sternly): “When the room set- 
tles down I will begin the lecture. 
Student: “Why don’t you go home and 
sleep it off?” 
* 


Rannells: “Morrison has a_ predilec- 
tion for talking in his sleep. Several times 
recently he mentioned the name “Naomi” 
in his dreams, and his wife questioned 
him about it.” 

Tony: “How did he wiggle out of it?” 

Rannells: “Oh, that,” he said, think- 
ing fast, “is the name of a friend’s horse.” 
But several days later when he came 
home and asked his wife the news of the 
day, she replied: “Nothing exciting hap- 
pened, except that your friend’s horse 
called you up twice.” 


a 
“Sire I have contracted a severe cold.” 
“Indeed, your Lordship, and why do 
you tell me?” 


“You attend the royal coffers, do you 
not ?” 


* 


“Mah dear brethern and _sistern, 
solemnly Ah regrets and declares dat 
your charity will be de root ob yo’ 
eternal damnation.” 

“How come, preachah? Dat am 
teachin’ dibolically an’ dimetrically op- 
posed to de teachin’ ob de Good Book.” 

“An neber-de-less, Ah again ’ffirms 
what Ah’s said. Dis congregation, mah’ 
loved brethern and sistern, no sooner den 
Ah am finished preachin’ begins to di- 
vide what Ah’s said. Dis part ob de 
sermon dey gibs to dat man; dat part 
to dat woman; dis fulmination to dat 
neighbor an’ dat warnin’ to ’nother. Dey 
keeps nothin’ fo’ demselves; dey gibs 
away de entire sermon, which am de 
way ob eternal life, an’ dat charity, ob 
de very necessity ob de situation, leads 
to eternal damnation.” 


% 


There is a story that illustrates very 
well the King of Italy’s position. 

He is asked, “What do you think of 
the war?” 

He replies: “It suits me very well, 
for if we win I shall be Emperor of 
Ethiopia, whereas if we lose, I may be 
King of Italy.” 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+t iF 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your incime is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 


rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


i kk Ya 
For further information write to — 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Motion Picture Guide 








THE PLEDGE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 


Aces and Eights Fugitive Sheriff Prison Shadows 
Alte Kameraden The Garden Murder case The Prisoner of Shark Island 
And Sudden Death The Girl of the Ozarks Private Secretary 
Anna und Elisabeth (German) Give Us This Night Public Enemy’s Wife 
And So They were Married The Green Pastures The Return of Jimmy Valentine 
Arizona Raiders Gruess Mir Die Lore (German) The Return of Sophie Lang 
Avenging Waters Guns and Guitars The Revolt of the Zombies 
Below the Deadline Half Angel Rio Grande Romance 
Big Noise The Harvester Roaring Guns 
Blackmailer Hearts Divided Romeo and Juliet 
Bohemian Girl Here Comes Trouble Rogue of the Range 
The Border Caballero High Tension Rogue’s Tavern 
Border Flight Hot Money San Francisco 
Border Patrolman House of a Thousand Candles Schloss Vogeloed 
Boulder Dam Ich und die Kaiserin Schwarzwaldmaedel 
The Bride Walks Out Kelly of the Secret Service The Shadow 
Bunker Bean The Kid Ranger The Singing Cowboy 
Cloistered The Last of the Warrens Sins of Man 
Cloltrees de Femmes The Last Outlaw So Ein Maedel Vergisst Man 
Counterfeit The Leathernecks Have Landed Nicht (German) 
The Country Beyond Let’s Sing Again Song of China 
The Cowboy and the Kid The Life of Louis Pasteur Sons o’ Guns 
Crash Donovan The Lion’s Den Special Investigator 
Crime Patrol Love Begins at 20 Speed 
The Dancing Pirate Love On a Bet Stampede 
Darkest Africa Lucky Terror Sundown Saunders 
Das Maedchen Johanna (German) Man’s Best Friend Thoroughbred 
Der Traum Von Rheln (German) Meet Nero Wolfe Three Cheers for Love 
Der Vetter Aus Dingsda Midsummer Night’s Dream Three of a Kind 
(German) The Milky Way Three on the Trail 
The Devil’s Squadron The Mine With the Iron Door Three Wise Guys 
Die Csardasfuerstin (German) M)’Liss Ticket to Paradise 
Die Stimme Der Liebe Modern Times Tough Guy 
Don Bosco Music Goes Round and Round Trailin’ West 
Early to Bed Mysteries of Notre Dame Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Earthworm Tractor Navy Born Trapped by Television 
Easy Money Nine Days a Queen Trouble for Two 
Educating Father Nobody’s Fool Undercover Man 
Ein Ganzer Kerl Oberwachtmeister Schwenke Wellington Pike Goes West 
Everyman’s Law O’Malley of the Mounted We Went to College 
The Ex-Mrs. Bradford Parole The White Angel 
Farmer in the Dell Poor Little Rich Girl White Fang 
Fast Bullets Poppy Winds of the Wasteland 
The Fatal Lady The Preview Murder Mystery Wolves of the Underworld 
“F, P. I. antwortet nicht” The Princess Comes Across Woman Trap 


(German) 





